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Baltimore County (Md.) Fair. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR VANCE, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


At the Fourth Annual Fair, held at Timo- 
nium, Baltimore county, Md., by the Balti- 
more County Agricultural Society, the Hon. 
Zeb. B. Vance, U. 8. Senator from North 
Carolina, the orator of the day, was intro- 
duced to the immense audience assembled on 
the grand stand by the committee of recep- 
tion, Samuel Brady, Esq., President of the 
Society, and Messrs. Daniel Jenifer, A. 8. 
Abeli, Robert Moore, Gen. Bradley T. John- 
son, and 8. M. Shoemaker. Senator Vance, 
after the applause which greeted his appear- 
ance had subsided, said : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen :—Why is it 
that agriculiural societies generally have 
lawyers and politicians to address them is 
something I cannot exactly comprehend. 
On the supposit'on that they desire to be 
instructed in the mysteries of their art, it 
would seem as ludicrous as to ask a plowboy 
to lecture on the relics of the stone age, or 
Hubbell to vindicate civil service reform. 
[Laughter.] On the theory that you, gen- 
tlemen, desire to amuse yourselves by an 
exhibition of our utter ignorance of agricul- 


you run the risk of a disappointment, for I 
do not intend to touch so much as a corner 
of the end which enshrouds the arcana of 
your profession. No man here shall learn 
from me the secret of crowing beets, or even 
the best time to cut elders. I have generally 
found that the best way to raise anything 
was in another man’s field, giving him all 
the work and all the glory, whilst I remain 
content with the usual proof of the pudding. 
[Laughter]. But in the course of my life I 
have observed some things (always from the 
outside of the fence) of a politico-agricul- 
tural nature, to which you are abundantly 
welcome. [Laughter and applause.] I will 
give them to you as briefly as possible : 


In every conceivable form of superstruct- 
ure, whether physical, social or political, 
there is nothing so important to be consid- 
ered as the foundation. As no material 
structure can be either safe or durable un- 
less erected upon a firm base, so it is no in- 
stitution of society can be prosperous and 
permanent unless founded upon some gran- 
itic principle of everlasting truth. Political 
parties based upon some falsehood or some 
element of dishonor are necessarily full of 
unsteadiness, and sooner or later perish for 
want of truth. Agriculture, as it is the old- 
‘est, 80 it is the most important of all the arts. 
Not only are all the others built upon it, but 
human existence itself is absolutely depend- 
entthereon. It contains thesecret by which 
we eXtract sustenance from nature. The 
brute world simply harvests the spontaneous 
supplies of the earth; they toil not, neither 
do they spin, but man both sows and reaps, 
forcing mother nature to yield her fruits 
where she has sown none, and to renew her 
powers when overtaxed. Not only so, but 
by diligence and knowledge of her processes 
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he increases her production an hundredfold. 
But for this, long years ago the natural pro- 
ducts of the earth would have become insuf- 
ficient to the support of the animal on its 
surface. Indeed, one of the great questions, 
if not the great question which our not dis- 
tant posterity will have to meet and solve, is 
this same one, to wit: Will the genius of 
man be able so to increase and apply the 
capacities of nature that the ever-growing 
number of the inabitants of our planet shall 
be fed, clothed and housed? At present 
there is still room on the earth, and the 
remedy for surplus population is coloniza- 
tion in new lands. But the arts of civiliza- 
tion have so prolonged the years of a gen- 
eration, and so promoted the rapid increase 
of our species that the habitable portions of 
the world will soon be filled, and coloniza- 
tion will no longer be'a remedy. The chief 
dependence will then be upon the increased 
resources of agriculture. Will they keep 
pace with the thronging multitudes that 
crowd upon her footsteps? Will the fertil- 
ity of the earth by any means within the 
reach of genius be able to multiply in pro- 
portion to the demands made upon it ? 


At first blush these questions “would 
seem ve far-fetched in the mind of an ' 
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altogether uninhabited acres. But when we 
remember that our country is now the gen- 
eral refuge for all the overcrowded countries 
of the world, whose people are coming in 
constantly-increasing numbers, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that soon ours, too, 
will be an overpeopled land. Undoubtedly 
our first interest as a people is agriculture. 
Eighty-three per cent. of our foreign exports 
is the product of our fields and forests. By 
common consent we are assigned to the 
keeping of the granary of the world. Take 
our situation all in all and there is no land 
upon the earth that can compare with us in 
the production of human food. No country 
subject to our control possesses such immen- 
surable facilities for its production. This 
year (1882) we have grown the enormous 
amount of 1,800,000,000 bushels of Indian 
corn, 600,000,000 bushels of wheat and 500,- 
000,000 bushels of oats, and at least 100,000,- 
000 bushels of rye, barley and buckwheat, 
making together 3,000,000,000 bushels of the 
cereals. This would give for bread two 
bushels for each inhabitant of the globe. 
This estimate takes no notice of rice, sugar 
and the boundless yield of root crops, nor of 
the product of animal culture, which are in 
great proportion. In order to realize the 
vastness of these productions it is only ne- 
cessary to say that our wheat crop is more 
than half of that of the whole of Europe in 
1880. 

Now, remembering the vast uncultivated 
area and allowing for the improved methods 
of cultivation for which our country has be- 
come distinguished, and the intelligent ob- 
server may form some conception of what 
this land is capable of providing for the sus- 
tenance and comfort of ourrace. The bread 








depots of the world, ancient and modern, 








were and are small and insignificant in com- 
parison. From the fact that the compila- 
tion of statistics was unknown to the an- 
cients, we can only judge of their produc- 
tions by the character of their cultivation 
and the amount of their cultivable lands. It 
would seem that the boasted production of 
Egypt was only famous when compared 
with that of its neighbors in the then exist- 
ing world; when contrasted with modern 


production it is contemptible. Its yield of: 


wheat at the present day is less than eight 
millions of bushels. Fifteen States of this 
Union each exceed that amount, including 
Maryland, whilst Illinois and Indiana each 


square miles of arable land, yet the Romans 
looked principally to it to help out the. de- 
ficient crops of Italy. As for Russia, now 
regarded as the great depot for wheat in 
Europe, it is enough to say that the amount 
she grows is exceeded by France, and we 
will export this year more than her whole 
crop. We are therefore entitled to have our 
country styled the granary of the world. 
Strange to say, the owners of this great ex- 
panse of fertile lands and the producers of 
all pachbirrsy which the ae a 





‘are by no means proportioned to their num- 
bers, intelligence or usefulness. It is a re- 
markable fact that the remuneration of the 
farmer and the farm laborer is smaller than 
that of any other grade in human industry. 


In all lands it is honorable to plow, but 
everywhere all other men are better paid 
than the plowman. All men who handle 
the plowman’s products get rich faster than 
he does in making them. The commission 
merchants, the carrier and the distributing 
factor far outstep him in the race for wealth. 
Their palaces are built and obtained from 
his labor, and the great monopolies fatten 
upon the sweat of his face. The farm la- 
borer who works in the sun receives on the 
average 50 cents per day; whilst the man 
who lifts his grain on shipboard or into the 
warehouse receives $2 per day. The man 
who feeds our bodies receives about one- 
half that is paid to him who clothes or 
adorns them. He who furnishes us with the 
necessaries of life is infinitely worse paid 
than he who furnishes us the luxuries. The 
inequality does not stop here. It has be- 
come the custom to shift on his shoulders all 
the heavy burdens which he can be made to 
bear. It is a received doctrine with a large 
portion of the world that those who manu- 
facture clothing, implements, &c., are justi- 
fied in levying taxes most grievous and un- 
just upon those who manufacture food. 
They are made the beasts of burden of s0- 
ciety. Instead of additional honor, there is 
a positive penalty imposed_upon the grower 
of a bushel of wheat or an ear of corn. Dis- 
guise or sugar-coat it as you may, it comes to 
this—that the bread-giver is under the ban. 
People affect to favor him, but in truth they 
use and plunder him. Yet the value of this 
class is almost equally as great in the main- 
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tenance of our political institutions as to the 
feeding of our bodies. The very nature of 
their business tends to make them conserva- 
tive and independent. They constitute the 
safest repository of the theories of freedom, 
the securest of wardens of laws and order. 
No strikes, no communism, no riotings or 
incendiary burnings can arise or continue 
among the homes of the farmers. Sudden 
changes in church.or state, and all experi- 
ments, new or startling, have small chance 
with them. It is well worth the while ‘of 
our best thinkers to inquire why things are 
thus with the man of the fields, and why it 


| is his importance is not more esteemed. 
exceed it six times over. It had only 17,000 . 


There is something wrong in the constitu- 
tion of our society. Where is it, and what 
is it? Is it in our legislation? In part it 
undoubtedly is; though, after all, with ‘us 
legislation but follows public opinion. Pub- 
lic opinion must therefore be corrected. 


To the farmers of America, therefore, I 
say you can shape this opinion and mold 
this legislation. You are in a vast majority. 
The free landholders of this country can do 
anything they choose todo, The remedy is 
in your own hands. be led as paca are by 
the small handful of other, Cinna 
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You oat Féitiember that the benefits de- 
rived from that principle of political econ- 
omy termed the division of labor are con- 
fined exclusively to the art of production. 
The division of knowledge is quite another 
thing indeed. If you confine your knowl- 
edge to those things pertaining to your art 
alone you are at the mercy of others. The 
agriculturist must look beyond his fields if 
he would hold his own. He must acquaint 
himself with the methods of trade, with the 
changing conCitions of production in all 
lands, and with the fluctuating influences 
which control the markets of the world, 
Agriculturists must emancipate themselves 
by education, by organization, by combina: 
tion. They will have this to do if they are 
to hold their own and reap the fruits of their 
own labor. The manufacturers promote 
their interests by close and effective associa- 
tion, the banks combine offensively and de- 
fensively, the railroads pool against their 
customers and smother competition, and the 
merchants keep the best talent of their pro- 
fession in organized boards constantly on 
the outlook for the interests of trade. In 
truth, the tendency of the age is to the con- 
centration of wealth, power and business 
control in the hands cf a few, and to sys- 
tematize all departments of affairs under 
great central heads. The agricultural classes 
must. combine to meet and defeat this state 
of things both for their own protection and 
for the public good. As they now consti- 
tute the chief conservative Glement of our 
politics, so they must act in trade. The only 
successful way to fight the evils of centrali- 
zation over any one department is to organ- 
ize in like manner a rival. department. 
When capital becomes sufficiently powerful 
to successfully conspire against the laws of 
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poilinh dpanotion epdonadls ton ouly 
destroyed and the blessings of ogi 
restored by counter combinations. 

farmers of every county in the United Spe: 
should have a local board of intelligence, 
and every State a chamber of agriculture, 
composed of the ablest and most active men. 
There is another matter to which the atten- 
tion of the farmers might well be called. 
Much of the class legislation of Congress 
and the States is procured by that kind of 
importunate solicitation called lobbying. 
Disreputable as it often is, and disagreeable 
as it always is; itis yet so effective that all 
those iateresting classes who desire some 
legal advantages over their neighbors in- 
variably resort to it, and seldom resort in 
vain. In all my experience as:a legislator I 
believe I have never yet met a man fresh 
from the fields in the lobbies with a bill or 
project in behalf of his class. It would be a 
rarity indeed to see in Washington a single 
delegation of farmers or farm laborers to 
protest against taxation which robs both of 


half of their earnings, whilst you can see |. 


twenty such any day from the beneficiaries 
of that legislation, urging, arguing, impor- 
tuning, and by a hundred questionable 
methods promoting their schemes of plun- 
der. They thus suffer the cause of agricul- 
ture to be judged or affected without a hear- 
ing. Labor, too, suffers by the same default. 
It never comes to plead for itself, and there 
is always a grim humor about the idea of 
his employer begging Congress for permis- 
sion to pay the laborer higher wages. When 
men demand nothing the world presumes 
they want nothing; when men make no 
complaint it is natural to suppose they are 
satisfied. It is just as natural for legislators 
to grant the requests of those who are con- 
stantly clamoring. Not that I would be un- 
derstood as saying farmers never complain. 
The truth is they complain more than any 
earth. They are forever growl- 
do not growl in the right way 
“questions. They do not 
grievances into political 
+t them all evaporate into mut- 








action, but 
terings. 
Nevertheless, with all my soul I honor 
these men of the field ; with all my heart I 
love them. Of all the sons of men they live 
nearest to nature, nearest to God, and in 
most direct dependence upon His beneficence 
and wisdom. I cannot help the belief that 
in consequence of this they are more up- 
right, unselfish and beiter men than any 
other class. 


Wheat Trials. 


MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 1882. 





The following is the field trials with the 
different varieties of wheat on the college 
farm in 1882: 

8.8. Laws, President Missouri ‘aged 
tural College: Sir—During 1881-2, twelve 
varieties of wheat were grown on the college 
farm. The land selected for testing the 
comparative merits of the different sorts was 
& portion of the white-oak ridge, east of the 
farm house, where the soil was of very even 
character, and lying in such a position that 
each variety of wheat was sown upon the 
top of the ridge, and also upon land sloping 
to the north and to the south. The land 
was subsoiled in 1877, and in 1878 received 
about ten wagon-loads per acre of stable 
manure; since that time it has been in wheat 
constantly, this being the fourth successive 
crop without manure. 

In August, 1881, the land was plowed and 
afterwards rolled and harrowed to put the 
soil in as fine condition as possible. The 
land was laid out in plots containing one- 
fourth of an acre each, one variety being 
sown in each on September 20, at the rate 
of one and one-half bushels per acre. During 
the winter, the field containing twenty-six 


acres was closely 

kept upon it until * eS 
Some of the resulta, s are shown in the fol: 

lowing table: a 


, forty hogs being 
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From the above table it will be seen the 
best yields were from the Fultz, two plots of 
which were sown, one near each extremity 
of the trial ground. Of the newer varieties 
the Ostery seems the most promising, al- 
though its yield in this trial was less than 
the average. The seed was received from 
Russia, in 1877, and its average yield since 
then has been thirty-two and one-fourth 
bushels per acre, and its average weight 
sixty-two pounds two o per bushel, 
heavier than any other white wheat we have 
grown. Its extreme hardiness, the stiffness 
of its straw, and its early ripening are strong 
points in its favor. 

The Spark’s Swamp, received last year 
from the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
seems to be identical with the old Mediter- 
ranean. 

Washington Glass ripens too late to be of 
value here. Bennett makes too heavy a 
growth of straw in as rainy a season as last, 
but may do better in drier summers. 

As a general farm crop fifty-five acres of 
wheat was grown, mostly of~the Fultz 
variety, giving an average yield of twenty- 
five bushels per acre. Small amounts of 
Dallas and Wysor wheats were sown, but 
with unsatisfactory results, both varieties 
ripening too late for our climate. 

The entire crop has been sold, a large 
portion of it for seed, the remainder being 
shipped to Chicago where it was graded No. 
1. Respectfully submitted, 

R. B. Mappox, Supt. Farm. 

Columbia, Mo., Aug. 15, 1882. 


Farm Law. 


Epmunp H. Bennett, of Taunton, 
Massachusetts. 





By Hon. 


WHAT A DEED OF A FARM INCLUDES. 


Of course every one knows it conveys all 
the fences standing on the farm, but all 
might not think it also included the fencing 
stuff, posts, rails, etc., which had once been 
used in the fence but had been taken down 
and piled up for future use again in the same 
place (2 Hill, 142). But new fencing ma- 
terial just bought and never attached to the 
soil would not pass (16 Ill, 480). So piles of 
hop poles, stored away, if once used on the 
land have been considered a part of it (1 
Kernan, 123); but loose boards or scaffold 








poles laid loosely across the beams of the 


-| barn and never fastened to it would not be, 


and the seller of the farm might take them 
away (1 Lans., 319). Standing trees, of 
course, also pass.as part of the land; so do 
trees blown or cut down and still left in the 
woods where they fell (54 Me., 309), but not 
if cut and corded up for sale; the wood has 
then become personal property. 

If there be any manure in the barnyard, 
or in a compost heap on the field, ready for 
immediate use, the buyer ordinarily takes 
that also as belonging to the farm; though 
it might not be so, if-the owner had pre- 
viously sold it to some other party and had 
collected it together in a heap by itself (43 
Vt., 95). Growing crops also pass by the 
deed of the farm, unless they are expressly 
reseryed, and when it is not intended to 
convey these, it should be so stated in the 
deed itself; a mere oral agreement to that 
effect would not be valid in law (19 Pick., 
315). Another mode is to stipulate that 
possession is not to be given until some 
future day, in which case the crops or 
manure may be removed before that time. 


As to buildings on the farm, though gene- 
rally mentioned in the deed, it is not ab- 
solutely necessary they should be. A deed 
of land ordinarily carries all the buildings 
on it belonging to the grantor, whether 
mentioned or not; and this rule includes the 
lumber and timber of any old building 
which has been taken down, or blown down, 
and been packed away for future use on the 
farm (41 N. H., 505; 30 Penn. St., 185). But 
if there be any buildings on the farm built 
by some third person, with the farmer’s 
leave, the deed would not convey these, 
since such buildings are personal property 
and do not belong to the landowner to con- 
vey. The real owner thereof might move 
them off, although the purchaser of the farm 
supposed he was buying and paying for all 
the buildings on it. His only remedy in 
such case would be against the party selling 
the premises. As part of the buildings con- 
veyed, of course the windows blinds are 
included, even if they be at the time taken 
off and carried to a painter’s shop to be 
painted. It would be otherwise if they had 
been newly purchased and brought into the 
house but not yet attached or fitted to it 
(40 V., 238). Lightning rods also go with 
the house, if a farmer is foolish enough to 
have anyon his house. A furnace in the 
cellar, brick or portable (4 E. D. Smith, 274; 
39 Conn., 362), is considered a part of the 
house, but an ordinary stove with a loose 
pipe running into the chimney is not (24 
Wend., 191), while a range set in brick work 
is (7 Mass., 432). Mantel-pieces so attached 
to the chimney as not to be removed without 
marring the plastering go with the house, 
but if merely resting on brackets they may 
be taken away by the former owner without 
legal liability (102 Mass , 517). The pumps, 
sinks, etc., fastened to the building are a 
part of it in law (99 Mass., 457) and so are 
the water pipes connected therewith bring- 
ing water from a distant spring (97 Mass., 
183). If the farmer has iron kettles set in 
brickwork near his barn for cooking food for 
his stock, or other similar uses, the deed of 
his farm covers them also (10 Pick., 314), as 
likewise a bell attached to his barn to call 
his men to dinner (102 Mass., 513). If he 
indulges in ornamental statues, vases, etc., 
resting on the ground by their own weight 
merely, and sells his estate without reserva- 
tion, these things go with the land (12 N. Y., 
170). 





THE FertitizerR Tac Tax.—Judge Fitz- 
hugh, of the Richmond Chancery Court, has 
rendered a decision declaring illegal the tax 
of five cents per bag, imposed by Dr. Blan- 
ton, Commissioner of Agriculture, on every 
bag of fertilizer sold. in Virginia, and perpe- 
tuating the injunction against its collection. 








The Penalties for Trespassing. 
The new Pennsylvania trespass law passed 
by the State Legislature, provides that any 
person or persons entering upon any garden, 
yard, orchard, field, &c., dnd doing damage 
upon property of any kind, on being arrested 


‘and taken before an alderman or justice of 


the peace and proven guilty, shall be fined 
not less than $5 nor more than 50 dollars 
for every such offence. Also that any alder- 
man or justice of the peace, on complaint 
being made by affidavit by one or more per- 
sons, shall issue his warrant to any constable 


‘or police officer for the arrest of any tres- 


passer or tresspassers aforesaid, and being 
brought before him and the offence proven, 
he or they shall be sentenced to pay the 
penalty aforesaid with cosis ; and if the pen- 
alty and costs are not so paid, he or they 
shall be committed to the common jail of the 
county for a period of not less than one day 
for each dollar of penalty imposed, unless 
the offender or offenders give good and suf- 
ficient security to be tried before the Court 
of Quarter Sessions on the charge of misde- 
meanor, which court, on conviction of the 
offender or offenders, and failure to pay the 
penalty and costs aforesaid, shall commit him 
or them to the common jail of the county 
for a period of not less than one day for each 
dollar of penalty imposed.— Germantown. 


Telegraph. 
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Corn Fodder. 


After all that has been said about securing 
hay, roots, ensilage, &c., for the winter food 
of stock, yet it isa fact that most farmers 
still rely mainly upon corn fodder to carry 
their cattle through the winter, until the 
return of spring, when they can turn them 
out upon the pastures again. To all such 
we commend the information given in the 
following hints from the Live Stock Journal 
as worthy their consideration : 

In estimating the value of corn fodder it 
is not always duly considered that it bears 
the same relation to the corn crop that. wheat 
straw does to wheat. Keeping this fact in 
mind, we see the cornstalk and its leaf only 
as a means of transmittal between the store- 
house of nutriment below and the ear on 
the stalk. The stalk is made up so largely 
of woody @bre that its proportion of nutri- 
tious matter is very small indeed. The leaf 
of the stalk is more valuable.- When cattle 
are turned into the stalk-field they smell out 
the nubbins and moderate sized ears left by the 
careless husker. The herd comes up at night 
apparently full, having through this a satis- 
fied look, but if they gain in flesh it may be 
relied upon that they get quite a bit of corn 
along with the filling. 

We have rented stalk-pasture by the acre, 
and generally had reason to believe that the 
corn left in the field compensated well for 
the money paid, and that the stalks were 
furnished without cost. Any one who will 





look carefully at the droppings of cattle after: 


each night’s rest, will see the evidences; and’ 
if they had believed the field to be well! 
stripped of corn by the huskers, will be not 
a little surprised at the liberal feeds gleaned 
by the cattle. Horses, having digestive or- 


_gans of less capacity than cattle, require less 


rough or coarse fodder ; hence the latter find 
the fodder referred to most excellent as fill- 
ing, while it is not devoid of nutritious prop- 
erties. 

Being impressed with the same idea that 
many others have, that the more slender 
portions of the cornstalk is excellent food 
for cattle, and quite nutritious, we topped 
ws large field}before frost, having this bound 
into snug bundles, carefully cured in the 
field by standing the bundles on end ; hauled 
to the barn-yard and stacked in the best 
manner, With the intention of reserving it 
as winter food-for certain cows that were to 
be winter milch cows. We expected these 
cows would eat it with avidity, and calcu- 
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lated that other cattle would look upon it as 
a species of favoritism, and would eye the 
cured fodder with longing. But we very 


. goon discovered that when the milch cows 


had the choice of bright prairie hay or the 
corn fodder, they quite invariably chose the 
former. The result was that the fodder lin- 
gered upon the premises, and before winter 
was over we were quite willing to have it 
consumed by whatever animals would eat 
it. In fact, it was necessary to keep the 
prairie hay out of the reach of the stock to 
secure the consumption of the fodder. 


- The stalks, though light, were an intoler- 


able nuisance in the manure pile, as the 
cattle would consume but little besides the 
leaves and tips. If the stalks had been 
worked up with a cutter, mixed with ground 
feed and moistened, the result, of course, 
would have been different, though in that 
case the fodder would mainly have answered 
as filling only; so it is well not to lose sight 
of the fact that the utility of the cornstalk 
consists mainly in the fact that it ie built up 
to sustain the ear above ground, and as an 
avenue of transmission to this from the store- 
house in the soil. The laws of vegetable 
growth and maturing of the grain point to 


‘the latter as the final destiny of pretty much 


all the nutriment that traverses the stalk, 
and what may be left in the latter is but a 
small residue at best. 

Regarding corn-fodder, grown as such by 
seed drilling or broadcast sowing, while 
there is no grain formed, still the conditions 
are not favorable to implanting a store of 
nutriment within the stalk. The broad leaf 
of the corn shuts out the sunlight, and, as is 
the case in growing a plant in a cellar where 
the light and air are limited, nutrition is very 
imperfect, hence the product having been 
but little stored up, except woody fibre and 
water, has comparatively little that is bene- 
ficial when fed to stock. This close-packed 
condition acts upon vegetation as it does 
upon the human kind. If children are reared 
in close, dark, ill-yentilated quarters, the 
numbers being too great in a given space, ab- 
sence of color and vigor will prevail among 
them. Hence, in the endeavor to make stalks 
or straw, upon which 4 substantial grain 
product has been grown, answer the require- 
ments of stock it is desired to make grow and 
fatten, the whole plan will be found disap- 
pointing, unless this coarse provender is 
supplemented with grain, oil cake, or ground 
feed. 

Because an animal will not eat of stalks or 
straw until it appears to be full, because no 
better food is given it, is no evidence that 
this fullness will protect it from the cold and 
put flesh upon the ribs. Nutriment, when it 
finally enters the blood, is in a very concen- 
trated form, and within reasonable limits the 
nearer we can give the food to the beast in the 
form that will be most easily and promptly 
‘ransformed to living tissues, taxing the di- 
gestive powers moderately, the more efficient 
and satisfying the feeding becomes. Stil!, 
corn-fodder as an adjunct to concentrated 
food can be made of value. It is the go-easy 
habit, which too many fall into, of making 
themselves believe that the straw-stack is a 
pretty good place for cattle to winter beside, 
and that the stalk-field gives sufficient suste- 
nance, evén after the nubbins and the grass 
in the fence corners are consumed, that 
should be opposed. 


Tue fair of the Montgomery County Agri- 
cultural Society will be held October 18, 19 
and 20. It is expected to be the largest fair 
ever held by the society. President Arthur, 
accompanied by one or two members of his 
cabinet, and Gen. Sherman, have accepted 
invitations to attend. The President pro- 
mises he would turn out in his new four-in- 
hand. The President and party will attend 
on the 20th, the last day of the fair. There 
are more and better horses entered for the 
races than for’a number of years. 








AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
Its Needs and Opportunities. 


By Ta. PoLuarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 


THE EXTENSION OF FRUIT CULTURE. 


Before entering on this subject we desire 
to call attention to another forage plant in 
addition to what has been mentioned, viz 
“Prickley Comfrey” (Symphytum asperri- 
mum) as a means Of increasing food for stock 
raising. This plant was introduced into 
Virginia some years since from England, 
having been brought there from the Cau- 
casus, near the Black Sea. When first cul- 
tivated extravagant statements were made 
about its yield, which caused a reaction 
against it, and its cultivation has not ex- 
tended. Nevertheless its yield is large, and 
though having no analysis of it, we have no 
doubt of its nutritive value. It has a slight 
bitter taste and is quite mucilaginous. Hogs 
and cows, though not liking it at first, be- 
come very fond of it. I have not tried it 
with horses, but have no doubt they would 
come to eat it. The advantages of raising 
Prickley Comfrey are its large yield, its nu- 
tritive qualities, its great endurance of 
drouth and its permanence when once plant- 
ed. It can be cut four or five times a year. 
Mr. Bolling Haxhall, of Orange county, Va., 
tells me he has an acre in it, and that he 
cuts jt four times a year and is confident he 
gets twenty tons at each cutting. I have a 
small piece of ground in it, planted four or 
five years since, feeding it to my hogs and 
occasionally to cows. I am cutting it now the 
fifth time. It requires rich land or liberal 
mauuring. Mine was manured in the hill, the 
land being previously fertile. It is a good 
plan to manure in the hill as we do toma- 
toes. No doubt it would produce moder- 
ately well on ordinary land, withstanding 
drouth as it does and sending its roots deep 
into the soil for nourishment. It is propa- 
gated by the division of the roots and lives 
easily. Plant about three and a-half by one 
and a-half feet in the fall or spring. 

THE CULTIVATION OF FRUIT is too much 
neglected in Virginia and the South, partic- 
ularly the apple and grape. The melon is 
becoming an important crop in Tidewater 
Virginia, and may be extended profitably, 
no doubt, to all localities in Middle Virginia 
which are near railroads, and which have 
the requisite soil, viz.: light, porous soil, not 
too poor. This melon trade is extending 
into Kentucky and the western cities, and is 
assuming large proportions, with profits of 
$100 per acre, the trade being done chiefly 
through the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 

But we will first speak of apples and 
grapes, and recur to this subject again. 
Piedmont and the valley sections of Virginia 
are par excellence apple regions, probably 
none better in the world, and it is astonish- 
ing that more attention has not been paid to 
apple raising. The expense of cultivation is 
small and after the trees get in bearing they 
may be suffered to remain in grass, princi- 
pally orchard grass, with occasional cultiva- 
tion, once, say, in four or five years. In that 
time the grass itself being generally infested 
with broom straw or other growth, requires 
removal, which is done by a corn crop, and 
again seeding to grass. Before bearing time 
the land may be profitably cultivated in corn 
and other hoed crops, so that the cost is noth- 
ing but setting out the trees and gathering 
the fruit. No other crop isso cheap. The 
crop, it is true, usually “ hits” only once in 
two years, but the hitting year makes up for 
all losses for the other year. In this con- 
nection, I beg to call attention to an extract 
from a letter received from Col. John Mar- 
shall McCue, (in old times, a prominent 
member of our Virginia Legislature) and 
which was published in my “ Fifth Annual 
Report.” He says: “In a ride up Rockfish 
Gap and on to Lovingston, (Nelson county) 


I am satisfied the apple crop will bring in 
far more money into all this region than 
wheat and tobacco combined. The widow 
of Dr. Hawes Coleman, sold 300 barrles of 
Pippins at $4.00 per barrel, and had 700 of 
other varieties to sell.” I know an orchard 
in Bedford county, between the two Peaks 
of Otter, not containing, apparently, as much 
as two acres, which yields in the “ hitting 
year” $1,000, and one year since the war 
$1,200. The Albemarle Pippin has become 
world renowned and is now annually ship- 
ped to England, where it is highly esteemed. 
As fine as it is, I have seen, in my estima- 
tion, another apple as good, unfortunately, 
as far as I know, now extinct. It was 
grown in Hanover, Virginia, on the farm of 
a Mrs. Taylor, on the Pamunkey river, near 
Hanover Court House, Va., and was called 
“Prior's Pearmain.” It was a variety of an 
apple called in Piedmont Va. Big Hill, but 
much ‘better, and much better than other 
apples I have heard called “Prior's Pear- 
main”—in fact, we think the best apple we 
have ever eaten. We have to thank the 
“nurserymen” for excluding these and 
other valuable Virginia apples from their 
catalogues, and among them the old Vir- 
ginia Greening, an excellent winter apple, 
and the Virginia Cheese and *Cathead, the 
best of all our fall apples. The two latter 
may occasionally be found. They have ex- 
cluded by failing to propagate them, run- 
ning after everything that comes from the 
north, and imposing on our farmers apples 
unsuited to our soil and climate. That this 
is the fact, one need only walk through a 
modern orchard of apples to convince him- 
self, unless one farmer here and there has 
been wise enough to consult some successful 
farmer near him as to what kinds succeed 
with him. Half the apples found in our 
modern orchards are of no value, and this is 
& great misfortune, for after eight or ten 
years trial the trees must be cut down and 
others put in their place (this taking up the 
third of an ordinary lifetime), or suffered to 
romain as “cumberers of the ground.” Our 
old varieties, generally found in orchards 
before the nurserymen introduced northern 
apples, are much the best suited to our soil 
and climate. They were mostly Wine-sap, 
Virginia Greening, Limbertwig, Rawle’s 


Janet, Father Abraham, for winter; Cheese 


and Cuthbert for fall, and June, July and 
some other early apples for summer. Occa- 
sionaly Prior's Pearmain was found. To 
this list may probably be added for winter 
Johnson’s Fine Winter, Romanite and Nan- 
semond Beauty (originating in Nansemond 
county ;) for early varieties, Early Harvest, 
Red Astrachan, Horse Apple, etc. But do 
not extend the list too far, selecting as we 
have said, only such apples as are found to 
succeed in the neighboring sections, and do 
not listen to the catalogue description which 
make out a long list, a of which are great 
bearers, fine quality, hardy, etc. These cat- 
alogues and the representations of ‘tree- 
venders have cost our fruit raisers, first and 
last, millions of dollars. 

These remarks about apples are appli- 
cable more particularly to eastern Virginia. 
There are some other varieties suited to 
Piedmont and the Valley. In the Valley 
the Rawle’s Janet is a great favorite and 
keeps well, while with us it is not a good 
keeper. We all know of the great reputa- 
tion, and deservably so, of the Albemarle 
Pippin, whose “habitat” seems comfined in 
& great degree to Albemarle, the adjoining 
counties near not producing it in equal per- 
fection to Albemarle. Besides these, the 
Big Hills and Cannon Pearman are consid- 
erably cultivated in Piedmont, and do well, 
the former, however, not a profuse bearer. 
We believe that the Piedmont, Valley and 
mountain regions can grow winter apples 





Cathead or Fall Pippin deseri Dor- 
is not our Vi Cathead Prati Our 
true if one of the most deli- 
cious of allapples. It is ashy bearer, 





with much profit. Middle and Tidewater 
must, generally depend oa early and fall 
apples for market. An orchard almost en- 
tirely of Virginia Cheese, ripening in Sep- 
tember and keeping until Christmas, will 
prove very profitable. They sell now for 
$2.25 or $2.50 per barrel, according to qual- 
ity, and retail better in our markets than al- 
most any other apple of the same season. 
The tree attains a very large size, spread- 
ing its limbs far and wide, and is very pro- 
ductive. On certain soils of light character 
and.in certain localities in Middle Virginia 
the Winesap matures well and keeps well, 
and is a fine bearer. In most localities in 
this section, particularly on stiff lands, it is 
knotty and ripens too early to keep. 

Drying apples by the “ Evaporator” prom- 
ises to be of great utility, particularly in sec- 
tions where the winter apples do not keep. 
This process makes the dried fruit almost 
equal to green fruit for cooking and saves 
thousands of apples which are beginning to 
rot and which would otherwise be a total 
loss, besides saving the crop generally, which 
would not keep in winter. 





I have had the opportunity in the last few 
day of visiting the farm advertised by me in 
the October 1st number, and find it very de- 
sirable. It is in the midst of the great truck- 
ing region of Hanover where the lands are 
annually becoming more valuable, particu- 
larly by the access to the West by the ©. & 
O.R.R. This year great numbers of mel- 
ons were shipped to Kentucky and the west- 
ern cities. 


Wire Fences. 





Professor Knapp, of the Iowa Agricultural 
College farm, and who has had some ex- 
perience in building wire fences, says that 
for a fine wire fence it is only necessary that 
the top and third wires be barbed, the others 
to be smooth two-strand steel doubled and 
twisted the same as the barbed, and - sting 
at the factory five and a half cents a rod. 
He has lately built a fence of the kind cost- 
ing about 45 cents a rod, the posts being 
furnished by the farm, and dipped in coa 
tar before using. This is much cheaper 
than either post or railing or board fence. 





Tue reading of agricultural papers will 
afford information on questions of the farm 
and household, and in many minor matters 
ideas will be caught, and may be improved 
upon. Through this channel farmers and 
their families, however remotely separated, 
are brought together and become mutually 
sympathetic. They divide trouble, and all 
learn the best means for avoiding it. What 
one does and thinks is read of by all, and 
thus information is imparted and received, 
Farmers no more than men of other pro- 
fessions can afford to rely upon the know- 
ledge which their own brains can give them. 
They must, to a great extent, learn of others, 
and this must be done by reading. So that 
an agricultural paper is one of the best of 
farming tools.”—Southern Planter. 





Superiority of British Oats. 


The superiority in yield and weight of 
British oats over those raised in this country 
is on account of a climate specially adapted 
to their culture, and also by reason of long 
and careful cultivation. The oats cultivated 
a century ago in most of the ill-circum- 
stanced parts of Britain were scanty, gray- 
awned, and of a very thin and poor descrip- 
tion. It is stated by high English authority 
that, after the great frost there of August, 
1782, the native oat did not weigh over 
twenty to thitty pounds per bushel, and did 
not yield more than half the meal now ob- 
tained from the same measuted quantity. A 
quarter of oats (eight bushels) would then 
only produce eighty pounds of meal, instead 
of the 180 pounds which may now be ex- 
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pected from a quarter. The average yield 
in good grain sections of Great 
tanges from forty-four to fifty-six 
bushels an atre, though occasionally ninety 
to 100 bushels an acre, and even more, are 
teaped from fertile fields. The finest straws 
of British oats weigh forty-four and forty- 
five pounds per bushel, the common qualities 
run from forty to forty-two pounds, and thin 
sorts from thirty-six to thirty-eight pounds 
Oats weighing forty pounds per bushel are 
estimated to yield about 180 pounds of meal 
from the quarter (eight bushels) on the 
average. Oats weighing forty-five pounds 
per bushel produce about 220 pounds of 
meal per.quarter, from which it will be seen 
that the extra weight of fine oats is nearly 
all convertible into meal—the heavier the 
weight per bushel the greater the proportion 
of meal. In Scotland oats occupy three 
times the area of wheat and barley together, 
and in Ireland the ratio is four to one. : In 
the north of England the proportion of oats 
is also very large. In the northern counties 
the oat is almost invariably sown upon the 
plowed-up grass of two or three years old. 
Plowed firmly together and harrowed down, 
the oat thus finds a suitable seed bed. In 
the southern counties it generally follows a 
root crop, as mangolds or Swedes. Super 
phosphate of lime is a common top-dressing 
in few districts, and nitrate of soda is applied 
whenever it is desired to promote the growth 
of straw. 





Spontaneous Vegetation. 


What process produced the first vegeta- 
tion that was discovered on earth? Does 
any intelligent, reflecting being believe that 
the material seeds were manipulated by the 
hand of the Almighty, and by him placed in 
the ground, and that there quickened into 
life by the sun and moisture of the atmos- 
phere? I know that there are such, and 
that some of them would condemn any man 
to be burned at the stake who dared to be- 
lieve that such an idea is a prepostrous ab- 
surdity. And yet it may be honestly doubted 
that such was the origin of vegetation. I 
believe that vegetation was produced as the 
result of the chemical combination of the 
elements of the plant in the carth and the 
atmosphere. I am as positive in the belief 
as I am that- our “bodies return to dust.” 
And just as I believe vegetation to have been 
originally produced by nature’s chemistry. 
I believe a great deal of vegetation to be pro- 
duced by the same process to-day. 


My reflections were first drawn to this be- 
lief by noticing, during a ride in southern 
Maryland when I was quite a youth, a thicket 
of young white oak growing upon the site 
of a former thicket of pine. I was deeply 
impressed with the observation, and later re- 
flection and observation have all tendered to 
strengthen the belief and conviction in what 
I thought then, viz.: that the chemical ele- 
ments of the white oak lay dormant in the 
soil, but the pine having possession of the 
soil in living growth it preserved the ascen- 
dancy, and that as soon as the pine was re- 
moved the chemical combination was formed 
that. quickened the elements into life and 
produced the oak by the contact of the 
atmosphere with the soil, which was before 
interdicted by the vital power of the pine. 
I believe that soils in a natural state teem 
with vegetation, and that the plants in actual 
possession of the soil lose their strength from 
continued reproduction of their seed which 
robs the soil of the elements of their nature. 
That, gradually, other combinations occur, 
producing plants of a different nature.. And 
thus in agriculture we fail utterly to get a 
stand of the seeds that we plant even with 
fertilizer. The ground becomes covered with 
some other plant—rag-weed for instance— 
which produce a most luxuriant growth 
from the effects of a fertilizer that we have 


lieve that seed placed in the earth, except in 
isolated cases, either rot or vegetate. And 
it is impossible for .a field to ‘be cultivated 
for years without the absolate destruction of 
seeds that have fallen on the surface from 
growth that has existed before the land went 
into cultivation. And when such growth 
occurs it is because the chemical elements 
that originally produced it are still. domi- 
nant in the soil awaiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity to form the chemical combination that 
reproduce the plant. 

If a field be set in grass and then regularly 
fertilized with the elements that chemical 
analysis shows to be the consfituents of the 
plant, the grass will hold the soil to the ex- 
clusion of all foreign vegetation, as far as 
human science can produce the analysis of 
the plant. And if foreign vegetation does 
make its appearance it will be attributable 
to the fact that, in the fertilizer used some 
element is absent that should be present to 
replace that which the plant draws from the 
soil, and by which its strength and vitality 
are sustained. RupoLrPa WATKINS. 
Montgomery Co., Md., Oct. 11, 1882. 





Preserving Drills from Rust. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 
Believing, as I do, that it is a duty one far- 
mer owes another to disseminate as widely as 
possible any fact of value that his experience 
may have taught him, I send the following 
for the benefit of your numerous readers: 
For several years, though thoroughly 
cleaning my wheat drill after using it, and 
applying kerosene and crude petroleum, it 
rusted so badly that there was great trouble 
in getting it into good running order again. 
Ihave now found a cheap and certain rem- 
edy in the use of castor oil. Thoroughly 
scrub with water and an old broom the 
guano apartment, and when dried off anoint 
all the iron parts with castor oil, and it will 
come out the next season in as good order 
as when it was put away. 

R. W. Farquuar. 
Rock Springs, Montgomery Co., Md., Oct. 
9, 1882. 





Feeding Up for Winter. 


The National Live Stock Journal says, that 
it is literally true that the time to make hay 
is while the sun shines, for the simple reason 
that sunshine is necessary for the drying 
process. It is equally true that the time to 
fit stock for winter is while we have, with- 
out artificial protection, congenial tempera- 
ture, combined with such varieties in food as 
the growing season gives us. By supple- 
menting this with grains, meal, oil cake, and 
the like, we are in the most rapid manner 
enabled to put flesh on our cattle and other 
stock preparatory to winter. The conditions 
favorable for gain will soon disappear, and 
it is the poorest kind of policy to delay the 
giving of grain or ground feed till the stock 
are finally placed in their stalls for the 
winter. At any rate, individual animals 
that have up to this time remained thin, 
should be selected out, whether cattle, horses, 
or pigs, and fed extra allowances of the very 
best of foods. 

This, without any reference to marketing 
or to mere appearance sake, but simply for 
the same reason that hay making is attended 
to while the conditions are right for it, for 
the gain of a beast ends when winter is es- 
tablished ; at least under the conditions with 
which they are generally surrounded. It is 
well understood that stock will gain more 
rapidly on a variety of food than when con- 
fined to a meagre assortment, and such as 
are in thin condition should have the special 
sttention of the feeder during the coming 
few weeks. 

Calves that are weaned and have been 
made to depend upon grass. or mainly so, 


season. Much of the success in wintering 
will depend upon the fitting for winter. 
This can only be done properly by bringing 
them under shelter at night during the cold 
nights of October, and feeding them con- 
centrated food—meal, oats, corn and oats, or 
oil cake. The latter should by all means 
enter into the ration, as it will more speedily 
bring up the condition and reduce the large 
paunch which usually comes to the calf by 


grass during the larger portion of the sum- 
mer. 

Since it is, little by little, becoming the 
custom to feed off early, it is all the: more 
important that the first year be gone through 
with successfully. All feeders are getting to 
understand that a calf can be very easily 
spoiled for early maturity by feeding im- 
properly the first year. The calf during 
October, as the weather will be frosty, will 
have his appetite sharpened ; and: if com- 


pelled to depend upon late, and perhaps 
frosty grass and stalks, he will eat more 


than is advantageous. 

If farmers would only sufficiently con- 
sider that time is the essence by which pro- 
spective profit is to be reached in feeding 
off, for beef, they would more generally 
prepare the young calf that he may more 
readily grow into the desirable and profit- 
able young steer. The calf that is made to 
grow apace during winter will surprise his 
owner by the rapidity of his growth when 
turned to grass in the spring. Experienced 
breeders of cattle well understand the force 
of the reasons here given, and know fully 
that neglected calves, with distended abdo- 
mens, cannot be sold to intelligent men 
looking for breeding stock. 


Feeding a Small Jersey Herd. 


A subscriber at Mexico, Mo., asks us to 
tell him the most profitable way to feed a 
small herd of Jerseys for butter making. 
Has a good pasture and plenty of good 
timothy and Hungarian hay, but must buy 
all other feed. Cows kept in a good barn in 
winter. 

If his pasture really affords abundance of 
succulent grass, his Jerseys should give him 
a fair yield of good butter on pasture alone ; 
but still, a small feed—say 2 lbs.—of corn 
meal cr shorts per head, would increase his 
profits, unless these cost. more than 75c. to 
$1 per hundred pounds. Feeding a little 
grain on pasture in fall will also put the 
cows in better order to go into the winter, 
and this better condition will insure a larger 
butter yield through the winter, when good 
butter bears the highest price. If cotton- 
seed meal, or linseed meal is obtainable at 
$25 per ton, then one of these should be laid 
in for winter feeding in small quantity—2 
Ibs. per day is enough for a cow in milk. 





variety in the food of milch cows is the first 
requisite. When we say that 2 Ibs. of cot- 


But the grain ration of a good Jersey cow 


different kinds; for example: 2 lbs. linsecd 


meal should be increased one pound each 


ing 25 per cent. more grain. 





should not be forced to continue on this 





used for an entirely different purpose. I be- 


the first. of October, if made to depend upon | . 


But our correspondent must remember that 


ton-seed meal or linseed meal is enough for 
acow,we only mean enough of that food. 


in winter should be made up of at least three 


or cotton-seed meal; 2 lbs. shorts, or 3 Ibs. 
bran; 2 lbs. corn meal per day, and 15 to 18 
Ibs. of hay. If she is alarge cow, end yields 
a large quantity of milk, the shorts and corn 


This combination furnishes a ration con- 
taining all the elements of milk in abundance 
for an ordinary cow. But the rule in re- 
ference to quantity of food must be con- 
trolled by the peculiarities of each animal. 
A cow in milk is most profitably fed when 
she gets of good food all her normal appetite 
craves. We have got 10 lbs. of butter per 
week from cows fed on the ration above 
given, and then we have found cows requir- 


The ration may be made up of different 
food during the remainder of the grass| ingredients when some of those mentioned 





are difficult or too expensive to obtain, | 
Bran, shorts, and. ground oats, make an ey. 
cellent ration for milk; or % bushels of ogi, 
to 1 of corn, ground together, or peas ang 
corn ground, or shorts and corn meal—any 
two of these, with good hay, will produce, 
good quantity and quality of butter in wip. | 
ter.— Live Stock Journal. 


° 


Young Beef to Rule the Market. 


One of the greatest benefits to be derive 
from the fat cattle shows now annually held | 
‘at Chicago, will be the change effected jy 
the practice heretofore in vogue of keepiy” 
stock on the fattening order until they 
five to six years old before sending them to 
market—The manner of feeding, as developed 
in the reports at these shows, proves that, 
year or two may be saved in time and con. 
sequent expense by improved methods of 
feeding, and moreover that the quality of the 
beef is decidedly improved at the same time, 
Mr. A. B. Allen, an authority on all such 
matters, says, in the Live Stock Journal: 
“This is what the English butchers say 
wili be oftenest in demand by their customers 
in the future. By this, we suppose, they 
mean animals from fifteen to twenty-four 
months of age, of compact form, fine bones, 
and full of well marbled, juicy, tender meat, | 
To meet this requirement fully, our breeders | 
will see that it is not ‘necessary always to 
look for the largest sizes among their ar- 
rivals for future breeding, but to select those 
which are closely put together in all their 
parts, and especially fine in all their points, 
Even the Devon and Galloway are not too 
small for this new purpose, and the nicer 
selections from the Short-horn, Hereford, 
and Angus, not too large. 

Such as are naturally of the greatest siz 
may more profitably be. kept on growing, 
till 3,or even 4 years old, and then sell at 
top prices to make beef for salting and bar- 
reling. Thus the market for both fresh and 
salt beef will be properly supplied, and all! 
requirements suited. 

There is considearble advantage realizel 
in turning off animals as young as possible, 
after getting a good growth, as it require 
less capital in conducting the business of 
breeding and feeding, and the risks of ac- 
cidents, diseases, and all other things are 
much lessened. 

Fifty years ago or so, when Short-horms 
were first imported, those of the largest size, 
even when rather coarsely and loosely made 
up, were often preferred, merely for their 
size alone. But experience soon taught such 
persons, that those of more compact form 
and finer points were the most profftableant 
desirable to breed, rear, and feed.” 





Saving Cabbages Till Spring. » 


We know of no better way to presertt 
cabbages through the winter than thi 
which we have recommended for a number 
of years. It is to plant or set them upil 
rows as they grow—that is, with the reqs 
down—fill in with soil pretty freely, thet 
make a covering by planting two pos 
where there is a fence to rest on, or foil 
where there is not, allowing for a pitch 
carry off the water; lay bean-poles oppo 
the way of the pitch and cover with com 
fodder or straw or boards. In using through 
the winter avoid as much as possible the #0! 
side and close up again. We have 
found that setting the cabbage upside-de 
in the rows, as many do, of any advantag 
as we have kept ours for more than twel! 
years in the way we mention ins 
perfect condition, through the winter, 
the spring, and could even up to the first @ 
May if desirable. , We see other meme 
recommended, and they may answer just ® 
well, but as to our.own we speak from 
long experience.— Germantown Te 
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Jersey Bull Lord Rex, 4113. 


Ownel by ANDREW BANks, Baltimore County, | 
Maryland. 


This is certainly a magnificent animal, and | 
ont which appears to great advantage in the | 
show ring. He is especially good about the } 
head which is fine and neat; his carriage is 
perfect; his quarters broad and deep; skin 
soft and elastic; color rich, and bones small. 
His pedigree contains the names of some 
noted Jerseys (his grand sire being the cele- 
brated Rex 1330), such as Couch’s Lily, a 
cow which made 71 lbs. of butter in 31 days; 
the Bradley Cow, Splendid, Albert, McClel- 
lan and Pansy. 

Lord Rex stood at the head of his class, 
and of the winning herd at the Baltimore 
County Fair of 1881; and this year he won 
again in the class of bulls over three years, 
and in the sweepstakes competition, not ap- 
pearing in the contest for herds. 





Sheep. 

The varieties uf sheep are quite numerous, 
coming to us from almost all the quarters of 
the old world, Europe, Asia and Africa, each 
furnishing her quota, not a great many of 
which are of special value to us. Those 
most valued by us are the Merino, Leicesters 
or Bakewells, Cotswolds, Southdowns, A fri- 
can Broad Tail, and the Improved Ken- 
tuckys. They are bred both for mutton and 
wool. These varieties named furnish the 
finest types of animals, excelling in these 
products. The Merino stands at the head of 
the fine wool variety. They were brought 
to this country about seventy-five years 
ago from Spain and France. From these 

aces they were also carried to Saxony and 

ilesia, where they were very much im- 
proved in the fineness of fleece, producing 
what is known as Electoral wools. They 
are called Saxon and Silesian Merinos. They 
are but little bred in this country. The 
American Merino, improved principally in 
Vermont, is the variety in best repute. They 
are of good size and hardy, and especially 
suited in preference to any other breeds to 
being kept in large flocks. ‘They yield very 
large quantities of very fine oily wool, the 
males averaging form ten to fifteen or more 
pounds of washed wool; the females from 
five to ten. They are not so profitable for 
mutton on account of size and inferiority of 
flesh, though some breeders claim that they 
are fine for this also. It does not stand to 
reason, however, that being a wool sheep 
they can be a good mutton sheep, because 
these desirable qualities can scarcely be 
found combined in the same animal in their 
greatest perfection. 

» The Leicesters, Dishleys or Bakewells, 
were originally known as the Lincolns, a 


| breed remarkab!e for the quality of wool 


and coarse grained flesh. They were im- 
proved very greatly by Mr. Bakewell, of 
England, for whom they were called, and 
were very popular in England and Scot- 
land, as well as in this country. They are 
justly esteemed hete for their mutton quali- 
ties, and for crossing on our native stock. 
Of the long wool sheep they are the most es- 
teemed in England. Some years back they 
stood high in this country and were thought 
to have combined in them the advantages of 
wool and mutton in greater perfection than 
any other breed. Of late, however, in this 
country, more attention lias been paid to 
Southdowns and Cotswolds, which are bred 
for both wool and mutton, but more espe- 
cially the latter. 

The Southdown belongs to the coarse 
wool variety, yielding fleeces averaging 
about from four and a-half lbs. of fair quality, 
and is celebrated for the fine flavor of their 
mutton. They are one-third larger than the 
Merinos, and are hardy and prolific. They 
are black faced and legged, with square, 
compact frames. The lambs are large and 
hardy and much bred in the vicinity of large 
markets to supply the demand for early 
lambs. To the race of Southdowns belong 
the Hampshire, Oxfords, Shropshires and 
some others crossed with the Leicester blood 
to give greater size and aptitude to fatten. 

In the Southdown we have the greatest 
development of hams and shoulders, with 
short necks and an abundance of horns. They 
can be brought into market at eight months 
old, when they may be made to dress from 
sixty to one hundred pounds; and from two 
to four years of age will dress from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred pounds. They 
are neat and symmetrical in form and capa- 
ble of subsisting on scanty pastures. 

The Cotswold is in demand, combining as 
they do large size with readiness to lay on 
fat, strength of constitution, and large fleeces 
of what is known as the long combing wool, 
used in making worsted and coarse cloths 
tor wearing apparel. The fiber is six to 
eight inches long and sometimes much 
longer—is strong and somewhat coarse, and 
of good color. The mutton, with a small 
proportion of fat, is very superior. They 
excel in size, length of wool, hardiness and 
vitality. They are possessed of good figures. 
They, like the Southdowns, are much used 
for crossing upon other varieties for the pur- 
pose of obtaining early lambs fer market. 

The improved Kentucky, which is now 
dignified with the title of a breed, originated 
some few years back in Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, with Mr. R. W. Scott. They are 
made up from other breeds, commencing 
with native ewes, crossed first with Merino 





rams, which give fineness of fibre and thick- 








ness of fleece. The cross bred ewes were 
then put to a Leicester ram, to insure size, 
form and length of wool. Then to insure 
activity and hardihood a Southdown ram 
was used. After this a three-quarters Cots- 
wold and one-fourth Southdown, then two 
pure Cotswolds, and lastly an Oxfordshire 
ram of remarkable softness and silkiness of 
fleece were used in the order named. Since 
then the tendency to out-crop, it is claimed, 
has been done away with, and the breed 
firmly established. 

The Broad Tail is an African variety of 
great hardihood, so named from its char- 
acteristic tail. This propensity to put on 
fat at particular places is characteristic of 
African sheep; thus we have the Fat 
Rumped, the Broad Tail, and some others, 
putting it on behind the ears and at other 
places. They are essentially a mutton breed. 
Col. J. W. Ware, than whom none in the 
South knows more about a sheep, says of 
this breed: “If the principa! object should 
be to raise mutton for the market, I would 
certainly recommend the. African Broad 
Tail. Wherethe question one of long comb- 
ing wool, I would cross the Cotswold ewe 
with a Broad Tail ram.”—T7. J. Moore in Ez. 





The Remedy for Sheep-Killing Dogs. 


No complaint is more common among 
farmers than the difficulty of raising sheep, 
owing to the ravages of worthless dogs. 
Many dog laws have been enacted but none 
ever enforced, and the sheep are killed and 
worried as much as ever. Indeed, in the 
neighborhood of towns the keeping of sheep 
has been almost abandoned. Yet it seems 
strange that farmers should so quietly sur- 
render to the dogs and their keepers when 
each man can remedy the matter in his 
own neighborhood. Years ago the writer 
cultivated a farm on the outskirts of a Mary- 
lana town, and as usual in Maryland, this 
town was overrun with dogs. We kept no 
sheep, but the injury done by the dogs in 
other ways was fully as exasperating. For- 
bearance haviag ceased to be a virtue, we 
inserted a notice in the country papers that 
after a certuin date named our place would 
prove unhealthy for dogs, and advised those 
who valued their curs to keep them home. 
The date having expired, an epidemic broke 
out among the dogs, and in a short time we 
had thirty dogs in the compost heap. One 
beef head and an ounce vial of strychnia did 
the work. There was a howl for a little 
while, but after that we could have raised a 
field full of kittens without dread of dogs. 
Therefore, I say that farmers have the rem- 
edy in their own hands, and if they allow 
worthless dogs to drive them out of the most 
profitable part of stock-raising it is their 


own fault. If farmers who keep sheep 
would poison every dog which trespasses 
on their land the keeping of those worthless 
curs would soon cease, and profitable sheep 
take their place. But says one, you might 
kill some “raluable bird dogs.” Well, I have 
yet to-'see a bird dog that was of real value; 
in fact, I think the birds are of more value 
to the farmer than any bird dog or the idle 
fellows that follow them over the fields, and 
a poisoned field would be relieved of both 
dogs and gunners, and the sheep and birds 
both would be happy. Dog compost, I as- 
sure you, is very good manure, and the only 
good use to which the average dog can be 
put. A FRIEND To SHEEP AND Breps. 


Hogs. 





There is a shortage in the hog supply 
throughout all the hog raising districts of the 
country as compared with the average stan- 
dard. In Ohio the latest detailed reports 
gathered shows the hog supply in the State 
to be 71 per cent. of an avarage,and the 
condition is given at 84 per cent. If this 
condition should hold throughout the coun- 
try it would make a serious falling off in our 
supply of hog product for the coming year, 
There is no doubt but what the same gene- 
ral cause which has produced the. result 
stated in Ohio has been in operation to a 
greater or less extent in all the hog raising 
districts of the country, but we suppose the 
hog supply has hardly been reduced so low 
in some of the heavy hog raising States as in 
the one refered to. In some general estimate 
that we have seen it is calculated that the num- 
ber of hogs to be packed during the coming 
winter packing season will fall 10 per cent. 
below the number packed last winter, with 
some probable shrinkage in weight. Alto- 
gether this would make a very considerable 
decrease in the quantity of pork packed for 
the winter as compared with the packing of 
lest winter. Undoubtedly the shortage in 
the last year’s corn crop and the consequent 
large advanee in the price of corn that has 
led to this shortage in the supply of hogs. 
At the present writing we have promise of a 
tair corn crop, taking the whole country to- ° 
gether, and certainly taking into account 
rye and oats, of which we have abundant 
crops with other feed, and it will undoubtedly 
be for the best interests of the farmers gene- 
rally to make an immediate increase in their 
hog raising operations for the reason that 
there is no other way that they can make so 
good a market of all the feed we have refer- 
red to as to put it into pork. The supply of 
whiskey in the country is so large that the 
distilleries are not: likely to want a large 
amouht of grain from this year’s crop, so 
that the best outlet for all will be hog feed- 
ing.—Drover’s Journal. 





The Dairy. 
Feeding for the Dairy. 


In 1880 Massachusetts produced 6,559,161 
pounds of butter, 2,265,878 pounds of cheese 
and 15,254,057 gallons of milk sold, being 
exceeded in this product only by New York 
and Ohio. 

At the foundation of this vast industry 
lies not only good breeding but also good 
feeding. The animal organization devoted 
to this business is extremely delicate and 
may be permanently injured by an injudi- 
cious use of food as it often is by accident 
and disease. This the farmer should never 
forget. The great rule to be observed in the 
rearing of dairy stock is not to interfere 
with this delicate organization by-the food 
furnished in early life even. The system of 
a heifer calf can be so injured by food, as to 
disorganize her glandular system exactly as 
the system of a cow can be forced into dis- 
eased action by excessive of inflammatory 
food. A fat calf seldom thakes a good cow. 
A cow that carries a stiperabundance of fat 
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Sear: = 
seldom makes a good milker, and the whole- 
sale statement so often made that what pro- 
duces fat will produce milk and vice versa is 
‘shown to be wholly unfounded by a compari- 
son of the effects of rowen hay, brewers’ 
grains, fine feed and green food, with corn 
meal and oil cake. It is useless, moreover, 
to force a cow to early maturity. A dairy 
cow never reaches perfection until she has 
become fully developed, and this must be 
done deliberately and with a view to endur- 
ance rather that precocity. Her peculiar 
powers mature slowly and depend very 
much on the strength of her constitution. 
In establishing a dairy herd, therefore, early 
maturity with its accompanying evils is to 
be avoided, nor should the young animal be 
so fed as to develop the bony structure, or 
the fat producing organs at the expense of 
the muscular system, and of that delicate 
organization engaged in the production of 
milk. In rearing animals for the dairy, care 
should be taken that the young are not so 
fel as to develop a tendency to great size 
either in frame or in adipose tissue. I 
would not advocate a deficiency of food for 
young dairy stock, but I would argue against 
an excess of articles of a highly stimulating 
quality. Avoiding, therefore linseed meal 
or cotton seed meal and even corn meal in 
excess, heifers’ calves, heifers, and cows can 
best be fed on oatmeal, fine feed, roots, 
rowen and chopped feed properly prepared. 

The business of feeding his herd every 
farmer must learn for himself with due re- 
gard to thrift and economy. Animals in 
constantly good condition consume less food 
than those that are not; and of this the wise 
farmer must judge, remembering that good 
shelter is as important as good feed. It is 
poor economy to let a cow get into low con- 
dition either in spring or autumn. In feed- 
ing for the dairy I have found that the best 
winter food is good hay, with a supply, 
morning and evening, of corn fodder chop- 
ped and mixed with fine feed and corn meal, 
saturated with hot water and allowed to 
stand well covered 12 hours. Prepare the 
morning feed in the evening and the even- 
ing feed in the morning. A daily supply of 
roots, Swedes or mangolds is very conducive 
to the health of the cow. Kind treatment 
is especially acceptable to her and especially 
profitable to her owner.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 


‘Where Balmy Garlic Scents the A'r.” 


— Olivette. 





Messrs, Editors American Farmer : 


I wish I could wield an eloquent pen, or 
at least a convincing one, for then I might 
convey my thoughts to you, and through 
you to your numerous subscribers effect- 
ively; but as wishing will avail nothing in 
this instance, I will draw upon my stock of 
homely language and tell you “in. my own 
peculiar way” what I think about garlic as 
a factor in the deterioration of butter mak- 
ing in Baltimore county. It is notorious 
that the bulk of the products of the dairies 
of this county are tainted with garlic to a 
greater or less degree, and the effect is to 
cause a loss to any one who buys the milk, 
cream or butter. I frequently receive con- 
signments of print butter in proper pack- 
ages and presenting attractive looks, from 
storekeepers in the county, and as it is sold 
by me only on its merits, the consigner is 
surprised at the small price obtained, and 
proceeds to rehearse the oft told tale: “ Why, 
I bought it from our very best butter mak- 
ers; in fact, the most of it came from Mr. 
and Mrs. So and-So’s dairy, and they have 
such-and-such stock, and their butter ought 
surely to bave commanded the highest 
prices;” supplementing his surprise with 
the clinching fact that he “ paid the highest 
price for it.” 

It was garlic that damaged it and threw 
the celebrated Mr. or Mrs. So-and-So’s but- 





ter from the high pedestal that otherwise it 
might have occupied, and garlic is the 
iconoclast that plays such pranks in the city 
with all the country dairy idols. A lady at 
the Timonium Fair, after the award of pre- 
miums for butter exhibits, complained to the 
writer in unmeasured terms of the degen- 
eracy of Baitimore county butter, and said 
that the dairymen should be rated roundly 
for their seeming indifference to the quality 
of the product of the churn. Five of the 
butter exhibits at that fair out of seven were 
tainted or strong of garlic, and although 
two of these were well made and in other 
respects worthy of a high position, were ex- 
cluded from the prize list by that fact alone. 
Garlic is often expected in the spring, but 
this exhibition was in October, and of fall 
butter. It may be the offspring of ignor- 
ance, but I am earnest in my belief that 
garlic can be gotten rid of. That it should 
be will admit of no debate. The battle for 
the butter premiums is not to the strong 
alone, but to “the vigilant, the active.” 
Mrs. Jessop, whose exhibit took first pre- 
mium, gained it as much through the careful 
feeding or pasturing of the cows as the ex- 
cellence of manufacture; and this was re- 
markable to some in the face of the known 
fact that there was in competition the pro- 
duct of the most valuable herd of Jerseys in 
the State. The Jersey butter referred to 
was awarded second premium and was de- 
barred first place by reason of an unnatural 
color or cloudy appearance, but which is 
claimed to be natural with that her. 

If garlic cannot be banished the fields, 
then let the dairymen banish the cows from 
those fields and pen or stall-feed them. But 
I say get rid of the garlic at any cost, and 
you will have made a long stride toward per- 
fection in the dairies. Yours truly, 

JamMEs HEWEs, 

60 South St., Baltimore, Oct. 4th, 1882. 

[Mr. Hewes was one of the judges of 
Dairy Products at the Timoniam Fair, and 
ranks high as an expert.—Ep.] 





Why Winter Dairying Will Pay Best. 


We have at all times advocated winter 
dairying. It is more advantageous for the 
cow to come in in the fall than in the spring ; 
as a rule, farmers carry their cows through 
the winter on hay alone, or as little feed 
as will possibly do, to bring her on 
grass in a passable condition in the spring. 

The spring-milked cow does her best, but 
the flow of milk is not satisfactory, and, as a 
rule, she loses in condition, notwithstanding 
the extra feed, such as meal, bran, etc., she 
may be favored with, for grass is relaxing 
and a great change from dry hay. It is an 
undisputed fact that it is very difficult to 
hold the condition up in early spring, especi- 
ally while giving milk and poorly wintered. 
As the season advances, the cow recuperates 
some as the grass matures, but by this time 
flies are troublesome, another drawback, and 
the flow of milk is reduced so when fall 
approaches, when dry and parched pastures, 
such as we often have, the farmer will resort 
to feeding, such as green corn, ground feed, 
etc., to bring the flow of milk up to its 
standard once more. Now, we claim this 
cow is past reclaiming, or, in other words, 
never can be brought back to her full flow 
of milk at this season of the year. It matters 
not how good the food is, if we are feeding 
dry cows at this time of the year with green 
corn, after running dry for three months, as 
they should do, having this time for recu- 
peration on grass, they are, as a rule, in good 
condition. Now the change is more gradual 
as the winter approaches. The cow drops 
her calf any time from November ist to 
January ist in good condition and good 
heart. Now, the extra food she receives will 
enable her to continue her flow of milk till 
spring. Beginning on grass, she is in extra 
good plight, will begin once more to renew 


or increase her flow of milk, and thus con- 
tinue until fly time, when she ought to be 
near dry. Many arguments are advocated 
that it does not pay to feed cows extra in 
winter, as the milk will not balance the cost. 
This cow must be wintered, and the more 
cheaply it is done, the more dearly will she 
cheat her owner, and it matters not whether 
she is dry. The extra food given to fall 
milked through the winter pays in many 
ways. Cows are machines, and just as we 
run the machine we will be remunerated. 
You may, for example, look at the herds of 
cows that are run for winter milk, and the 
herds that are run for summer milk, and you 
invariably find the herd that milks through 
the winter is in the best condition, and they 
always will be. 

In discussing this question, Mr. Lawrence, 
of Wisconsin, says, that during fall and 
winter farmers have more time to devote to 
cows. That haying and harvesting is past 
and men and teams are idle. 

The demand for fresh-made winter butter 
is increasing, people’s tastes are more fastidi- 
ous, and we are educated to a higher stan- 
dard; they are willing to pay any price for 
choice, fresh-made butter, while streaked, 
summer-made butter is a drug in the market. 
The old accustomed practice of making sum- 
mer butter and holding for winter use should 
be one of the things of the past. The dairy- 
man must accommodate his mode of opera- 
tions to the qualified tastes and interests of 
the consumer. Until this is done the dairy 
interest of this country will be on the retro- 
grade, non-paying plan. Now, if we milk 
our cows nine months of the year, when is 
the best and most profitable time to have 
them come in? We answer, in the late fall 
or early winter. Milk can be produced as 
cheaply and greater profit realized by milk- 
ing in the fall and winter than in summer. 

Fine-flavored butter can be made and as 
good yield per hundred pounds of milk can 
be had. Ifa dairyman is fully up to the re- 
quirements of his business he will have his 
early-cut fodder properly cured, warm, com- 
fortable stables for his cows, and will see 
that they are well cared for, and they in 
turn will yield him a large income. It has 
been demonstrated that cows with proper 
feed and care will do well; their milk yield 
will be large and produce an excellent 
quality of butter. The prices of dairy pro- 
ducts are higher through winter, milk can 
be more easily handled, is more easy to pro- 
tect against cold in winter than heat in 
summer. After all the butter is taken from 
the milk a fair article of cheese can be made 
and the products more conveniently mark- 
eted at this time of year. Many dairymen 
know to their sorrow how losses will occur 
through hot weather. 

Prices of dairy products would be more 
equalized if farmers would follow winter 
dairying; to a greater extent consumers 
would have their educated tastes satisfied. 
Fresh dairy produce would be sold the year 
round at a fair price. The laborer, mechanic 
and poor people could afford to and would 
eat fresh-made butter from pure milk, in 
preference to any of the imitations that are 
put upon the market during the fall and 
winter season.— Zz. 





Hints on Dairying. 

1. The cream should be removed from 
the milk before the latter has become sour. 
The reason for this is easily explained. As 
soon as the milk begins to turn, curd is pro- 
duced, ani it is then impossible to remove 
the cream without taking off some of the 
curd also. Curd means cheese, and if curd 
is made up with cream into butter, the lat- 
ter must necessarily have a cheesy flavor, 
and will in a short time become “strong,” 
and very inferior in quality. 

2. As soon as the butter makes its 








appearance, and while still in a grenular state, 





the butter milk should be run off. Plenty 
of cold water should then be thrown into the 
churn, and the butter washed by turning 
the churn a few turns; two or more lots of 
water should be used until the butter js 
thoroughly cleansed. Butter is frequently 
damaged by over churning. It is quite an 
error to suppose that after butter once forms 
more can be obtained by further churning. 
Every revolution after the granules are 
about the size ofindian corn or small nuts 
deteriorates the quality, 


8, Butter should not be touched by hand. 
The water should be expelled by means of 
butter worker. 

No animal on the farm pays better for the | 
good keeping than a cow. 

Cows purchased from rich lands seldom do 
well on poor soils. . 

One cow, well fed, will produce as much. 
milk as two carelessly treated ; the former 
will be kept at a profit, the latter at a loss. 

The best economy is to keep cows in such 
a manner as to make them give the greatest 
quantity of milk with the greatest profit. 

Carrots and other roots cause cows to give 
milk in abundance and of a good quality. 


One kind of forage, even the best, may not 
furnish in suitable proportions all the ele- 
ments necessary to produce the best milk; 
therefore, give it a large variety of food, but 
guard well against anything that will taint 
the milk or butter. 

Pure water at regular intervals is essential 
to the best results. 

Cows which are near calving should be fed 
with substantial food and lodged in some 
clean, warm apartment by*themselves; let 
their drink be lukewarm for a day or two 
after calving. 

Great milkers pay as they go, but seldom 
carry much flesh on their bones. It is not 
good policy to allow a cow to lose a single 
pound of flesh ; it costs money, and will cost 
more to replace it. 

Cows seldom yield their milk kindly toa 
person who is not gentle with them. 

Cleanliness in the dairy is sometimes class- 
ed among the cardinal virtues. 














Poultry Yard. 


Seasonable Notes. 


The advantage of scalding feed is, that it 
is rendered more nutritious, the fowls digest 
it easily and quickly, getting more eggs or 
weight from it. This feed should be given 
in the morning. The last feeding, at even- 
ing, should be whole grain. To prepare feed 
for a large number of fowls, the best method 
is to use steam. There is an advantage in 
having poultry food cooked, and it may be 
warm when fed, but that is not essential. 


Diseases among fowl stoek do not occur 
without cause. While they are roaming 
about at liberty, exercising, enjoying the free, 
open air, and gathering from the earth and 
among the herbage the many little but 
numerous tid-bits they naturally covert, fowls 
do not fall sick. We have reared hundreds 
upon hundreds in this way in a year, in past 
times, and lost not a single chicken in 4 
twelve-month, nor had one ill. When we 
occasion to house them, in the winter, it was 
not our practice to crowd them. Give them 
room to move about in, and they will not 
help each other to generate disease amongst 
them. 


When you can manage twenty fowls s0 
that they will pay well, increase your stock, 
but increase slowly. Keep good stock. Do 
not try to keep too many varieties to begin 
with. 


One of the commonest errors in poultry 
keeping is in trying to make hens lay with- 
out giving them sufficient material to manu- 
facture eggs from. Hens ‘to lay well must be 
fed well. : 
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The Poultry Yard. 


At the New York State Fair, held at Utica, 
in September, a large number of gentlemen 
gathered at the United States court room. 
in City Hall, Tuesday evening, for the pur- 
pose of discussing Poultry. Mr. William 
White, of Utica, presided., In calling the 
assembly to order he said that one object of 
civilization is to produce food as rapidly and 
cheaply as possible. Poultry is one of the 
most easily raised flesh foods, and the breed- 
ing of it is an interesting study. Egg food 
is one of the most enjoyable accompani- 
ments of the table, hence it is no small 
matter to producea great variety. He called 
on Mr. Isaac K. Felch, of Natick, Mass. 
Mr. Felch read a paper, starting with the 
assertion that three years ago at Albany, 
there was the best exhibit of poultry he had 
ever seen. “Poultry as a Food Production” 
was the subject chosen. In order to show 
its importance, he reviewed the production 
of all other farm products, and stated their 
value as being $500,000,000 in all. But for 
poultry and eggs he placed the amount at 
$600,000,000, one-quarter of which is con- 
sumed in the State of New York, and her 
farmers ought to take more interest in rais- 
ing it. He illustrated the consumption of 
eggs and poultry by giving facts ia relation 
to the consumption as well as the production 
of special localities. You can secure $1.20 
to $1.75 per head of hens per year, accord- 
ing to the price of eggs. Orchards should 
have 150 to 200 head of poultry to the acre. 
A cool retreat for fowls is essential in sum- 
mer, as their hearts beat 150 to the minute, 
and the fowls never perspire. Through 
fanciers and exhibitions the fowls are 50 per 
cent. better in quality than they used to be, 
and are vastly increased in quantity. He 


, quoted yields realizing $1.35 per head of 


eggs, and rising from that to $4.04 per head. 
Poultry culture is not hard work and can be 
conducted by the younger members of the 
family. It will give a lad good ideas of 
business. What will produce the greatest 
growth in a chicken will also produce the 
largest lay of eggs. The fatting process can 
be improved by keeping the fowls in a coop 
that can be darkened during the middle of 
the day. Potatoes are excellent as a regula- 
tor of the bowels, but are to be fed only 
about two or three times a week. The three 
breeds which I would select for full bred 
stock would be light Braimas, dark Brah- 
mas, and Leghorns. 

A gentleman here asked what the speaker 
would recommend as the first feed for young 
chickens ? 

Mr. Felch replied: Baked Johnny cake in 
scalded milk. You will then lose none by 
diarrhea. Use sweet skimmed milk. He 
favored artificial incubation for chicks for 
broiling, but not for excellence in exhibition. 
The incubator will probably take a point or 
two out of the chicken. In hatching chick- 
ens, always keep those of an age together, 
or the older ones will often trample the 
youngest ones to death. 

Mr. Halsted—I have experimented a good 
deal, and have satisfied myself that the 
“ gapes” can be prevented if not cured. I 
take the chickens and put on a mixture com- 
posed of one ounce anguintum ointment, 
one ounce pure lard, and one ounce crude 
petroleum, and since using it I have never 
had a case of gapes. But I keep young 
chicks thoroughly clean from the very first. 

Mr. A. Goodwin—I have tried poultry 
keeping 15 years and have bought many 
chickens but never sold any. Generally my 
results have been poor. The question inmy 
mind is whether the figures read by our 
speaker are based on common fowls or on 
fancy stock? Now, why is it that fancy 
bred stock does not succeed in a practical 
way? Another question is that of breeds. 
Is ita mere prejudice or liking? The breeder 
generally likes the bird he has just left be- 





hind the best. He will tell you there is 
really no such thing as light Brahma;or 
dark Brahma, etc. Now, in cattle and 
horses we know that breeding is something 
definite, but not so in poultry. Here in 
Oneida county, where we have some ex- 
cellent poultry breeders, no result whatever 
has come from it. 

Mr, Felch—A light Brahma male at 12 
months old will sell within 5c. a pound for 
what capons will. He will grow for 12 
months. Cross a Leghorn with a light Brah- 
ma and for eggs and meat I believe it will 
give the best result known. Of course the 
largest weight of eggs will take the most 
food. A $100 for a first-class Brahma cock 
is no dearer than a $17,000 bull, nor as dear. 
If we raise the number of eggs laid per year 
by one doved we have done a grand thing. 
I say the poultry of the country are 25 per 
cent. more productive than they were 30 
years ago. A bushel and 12 quarts of corn 
will keep the average fowl per year. 

Mr. Goodwin—It is a question more of 
care than of breeds then. 

Mr. Felch—They both go together. If 
you get only 120 eggs a year, and I get 180, 
I believe the breed has as much influence as 
care. 





The Apiary. 
Wintering Bees Successfully. 


Probably no subject connected with bee 
culture has received more attention from 
those engaged in the pursuit of bee keeping 
than the above, and at the rcquest of a num- 
ber of our patrons to “give your plan through 
your valuable columns,” I will try and make 
as p'ain as possible the desired information, 
it being understood that.we winter in the 
open air and on the summer stands. 

Cellar wintering, or special depositories, 
have proved as fatal, and more so, than out- 
door wintering, to say nothing of the great 
labor attending such -a method, Theories 
are advanced that if followed may mislead 
many into fatal results—and as the coming 
winter is expected by many to be a severe 
one, it is none too soon to commence vigor- 
ous operations and get all in order. Look 
carefully through each hive, and know by 
actual inspection all the little laborers re- 
quire to go through such an ordeal. Provide 
them with such as they have not—that is not 
detrimental for their welfare—and when the 
springtime comes, and their busy hum is 
again heard, you will have cause to rejoice, 
feel happy over the result, or, in a case of 
failure, of knowing you have done your 
part. 

The time is now at hand when the bees 
need your prompt attention. See that all 
the requisites needed for successful winter- 
ing are given them this month. First they 
must have not less than 20 pounds of honey, 
good wholesome honey. If they have not 
that amount of honey, syrup made thick 
as honey from pure sugar (granulated is 
best), made by melting ten pounds of sugar 
to three pints of water, which gives it about 
the right consistency. This syrup we feed 
in the can-feeder while warm, as the bees 
will store it with greater rapidity than if 
cold. The can feeder is made out of any 
size oyster or fruit can by soldering a -inch 
band around the top, so the head or end of 
the can will be half-inch beneath the top 
surface of the rim or band. A piece of per- 
forated tin or strainer cloth of wire is sol- 
dered over the hole occupied by the cap. A 
4-inch hole is punched through this head 
close beside the rim, and a tin tube inserted 
for filling, which is closed by a cork. Rub- 
ber corks are best. Fill the can, and just at 
night invert it over the bees on top the 
frames, or over a hole made in the mat or 
the honey-board if in use, and in the morn- 
ing remove, if empty, and fill again. We 
use a 6-Ib. can, and feeding can be carried 
on rapidly and without annoyance by this 
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The hive should set level and the 
cans must be made air-tight, that they may 
hold the syrup. 

If the hives contain no sealed honey, it 
should have at least one good frame given 
it from some hive that can spare it, or by 
hanging in a frame filled with sections from 
the surplus crop. In our hives we have no 
trouble in thus doing, as our sections are cut 
with this matter in view, and all our hives 
go into winter quarters with sealed honey. 

Another requisite of successful wintering 
is condition of the bees. If swarms in this 
locality contain a good, prolific queen, and 
hatching brood is seen in making the fall 
examination, and they haye equivalent to 
four quarts of bees, together with their stores 
ample, such swarms rarely fail to winter. I 
want to see brood in all stages of develop- 
ment when I do my fall feeding and “ fixing 
up,” then I feel comparatively safe. Of 
course, there will be some that will become 
diseased. No bee-keeper in the land will 
escape without loss sooner or later. Dysen- 
tery, that dread disease that bees are subject 
to, and which has baffled the skill of our best 
bee-keepers, will pus in an appearance, and, 
before you are aware of it, swarms you con- 
sidered best will fall a prey to this destroyer. 
Some insist that pollen is the cause, but 
from close observation I am fully convinced 
to the contrary ; in fact, removing the pollen 
is death to the hive. I, last autumn, put to 
test the theory advanced by some Western 
friend of removing all pollen from the hive. 
Having a fine lot of combs, containing noth- 
ing but the very best of honey, taken from 
the bees in midsummer, I exchanged frames, 
removing all, and placing the bees upon 
nothing but honey. In about a month’s 
time I discovered they had dysentery, of the 
very worst type, and continued throughout 
the winter till death put an end to their 
sufferings. This was the only swarm afflicted 
among our large number and the only one 
we lost. So the theory exploded with us at 
once. 

In looking through the hives of a lady 
friend living near me, one of Maryland's 
most successful apiarists, I observed the 
greatest quantity of pollen in the hives, and 
the very best condition of the swarms as 
regards health. This lady winters success- 
fully, never, to my knowledge, having lost a 
swarm, even passing through the severe win- 
ter of ’80 with bees strong and healthy, and 
always secures early swarms and large crops 
of honey. 

Pollen is as essential to the welfare of the 
swarm as honey. The last load the little 
laborer brings to the hive before the cold 


shuts him in is pollen. The first he brings; 


in the spring, or on bright, sunny days in 
midwinter, if a green-house is near and 
chances to be open, is pollen. 

Again: Too much room is dangerous to 
the swarm. Seven combs for the largest 
swarm is all that is required for successful 
wintering. I speak of either the Langsworth 
or American frame, and winter a great many 
of bees on six frames. If three combs are 
withdrawn and a close-fitting division board 
is inserted on either side the bees, a little dis- 
tance from the sides, in order to form an air 
chamber, the bees will be much benefitted 
thereby. Confined air is the best known 
method of successful wintering and is easily 
applied to any hive in use, and will event- 
ually supersede all other known methods of 
both summer and winter protection to the 
honey bees. During the severe winter of ’80 
not a single hive thus protected perished, 
while the few we lost were packed between 
the walls with chaff, saw dust, shavings, etc. 
If any packing collects moisture, and the 
weather is intensely cold, the hive will freeze 
through if a foot of packing is around the 
bees; on the other hand, if an air chamber 
is present the frost stops after penetrating 
the first thickness, and the interior of the 
hive is all snug and dry. Air chambers are 
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of ancient origin, and if bee-keepers haye 
conceived any better method of wintering 
than confined air I have failed to learn it 
during the many years of my experience. 
Another essential of successful wintering 


is top packing. Fill the cap to the very 
utmost with some warm, dry cubstance. A 


cushion of chaff is excellent, placed directly . 


upon the honey board, or eyen on top the 
mats. If placed on top the mats, little thin 
strips of wood, cut about 1 inch broad and 
t-inch longer than the hive is wide, should 
be sprung between the sides over the frames 
about three to four inches apart. This will 
serve to make a bridge under which the bees 
can pack together and keep warm within 
their stores beneath them, which they can 
reach however cold the weather may be. J 
never knew a swarm thus packed that did 
not. prosper. The entrance should be con- 
tracted to half-inch, and the blocks nailed 
firmly in place or secured so they will remain 
intact. We, of late, use a movable shutter, 
made to fit flush with outer part edge of the 
portico. By inverting the shutter the fly- 
hole comes directly beneath the roof of por- 
tico and remedies the trouble cleaning out 
the snow, or any danger of suffocation, be- 
sides making a shade to the fiy-hole below, 
and thereby keeping the bees quiet. When 
the weather is suitable for the bees to fly 
they are removed. We find these shutters 
of great benefit, and are now applying them 
to all our hives. 

To sum the whole matter up, successful 
wintering requires: 

Plenty of bees, with hatching brood; a 
young, vigorous queen ; confined to not oyer 
1800 cubic inches of space; with air cham- 
bers as a protection against outward cold. 
Not less than 20 pounds of good, wholesome 
food, with plenty of pollen in the hive, made 
accessible at any time, or change of weather, 
by top paching, and allowing of slow upward 
ventilation—or none at all—which provision 
can be made in no other than a well-made, 
snug, waterproof hive, and wintered out of 
doors in a sheltered situation from the north 
winds, with perfect quiet. 

Cas, H. LAkg. 
Sunny Side Apiary, Oct. 1, 1882. 





Rivextnc GRaPes in paper bags is a 
wrinkle in fruit culture which has been suc- 
cessfully tried by a Connecticut man. In 
order to preserve his grapes from the ravages 
of rose-bugs he enveloped several hundred 
bunches, when the grapes were only about 
the size of peas, in paper bags, and trusted 
to chance for their growing and ripening. 
The experiment worked to a charm, the 
grapes ripening perfectly, and they were 
entirely free from dirt or dust. He liked the 
result so well he will follow the same plan 
next year, rose-bugs or no rose-bugs. The 
same device, it may be stated, has been suc- 
cessfully applied by Col. Bennett H. Young 
in his richly stocked vineyard at Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


PETROLEUM FOR [NsEcTs.—A writer in the 
Gardener’s Croniclg has used petroleum two 
years as an insecticide with great success, 
particularly for the mealy bug, thrips, red 
spider and brown scale. For delicate plants 
it should be applied on cloudy days, or in 
the evening. On other days the plants are 
syringed with clear water. One-twelfth ofa 
pint of petroleum is used for a gallon of 
water, and they must be thoroughly mixed. 

SENATOR MAcPHERSON has on his farm 
at Van Aken station, Somerset county, N. J., 
what is believed to be the largest silo in the 
United States; it is 100 feet long, 40 feet 
wide and 20 feet deep. It now contains 80 
car-loads of brewers’ grain, and will shortly 
have stored in it the carrots and beets grown 
on twenty acres. Mr. Macpherson intends 
to feed 500 head of cattle on this farm next 
winter, 
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The Horse. 


At the Chicago Horse Fair the Hon. Geo. 
E. Loring, the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
delivered the address, in the course of which 
he remarked that there were 12,500,000 
horses in the United States, valued at 
$600,000,000. He added: 

“Phe admirable display of horses on these 
grounds, illustrates as well as can possibly be 
done, the great variety which is required by 
the business of the country. The display of 
drafthorses, of Which you have imported 3,500 
including 1,500 this season alone, is an ex- 
hibit of a class which has but recently been 
introduced as especially applicable to the 
luxuriant pastures and abundant forage of 
the West, and must atiract the attention of 
every man who would view this exhibition 
in-its proper light. There is probably no 
country in the world in which our heavy 
Clydesdales and Percherons can be brought 
to a higher perfection than in this. They 
have been developed with the utmost care in 
the old countries, until they have each a 
capacity thoroughly adapted to the work as- 
signed them. For many generations the 
Clydesdales and the English draft-horses 
have been bred with such care and good 
judgment that they constitute as distinct a 
bréed as can possibly be made, and they are 
capable of transmitting their qualities with 
all that accuracy for which the purest blood 
is distinguished ; and so they are not only 
capable of continuing their own race in per- 
fection, but of improving those inferior an- 
imals which are so apt to abound in every 
agricultural country. 


There can be no doubt that these strong, 
improved, powerful, well-organized draft- 
horses, with théir fine crest, their somewhat 
lofty action, their round and compact muscle, 
their firm bone and strong constitution, will 
produce, when weil crossed, not only fine, 
heavy draft horses; but admirable horses for 

“ farmer, and the imposing, active and well- 
balanced liorses for the coach and family 
carriage. They may not be as rapid on the 
road as many of us desire, but they are cer- 
tainly as enduing, and are undoubtedly ab'e 
to perform in i stylish and graceful manner 
the work required by the owners for car- 
riages in our large cities. The introduction, 
therefore, of these heavy horses, which has 
been made with such great expense and so 
much care throughout the whole Northwest, 
should be looked upon as a great industry, 
and encouraged in every way by those who 
would develop the animal industry of this 
section of our country; for we should not 


forget that it is from here that a very large’ 


proportion of horses required for our large 
cities, for drays, horse cars, and carriages of 
every description, are procured, and the at- 
tention of those who have been attempting 
to export has been turned here also. While 
therefore, we recognize those who, regard- 
less of expense, and with great care, energy 
and courage, have introduced the best breeds 
of cattle into this country, and who, by their 
efforts, have increased this wealth almost be- 
yond calculation within the past thirty years, 
we should also give a just meed of praise to 
those who are endeavoring in a similar man- 
ner to improve the substantial, reliable work- 
ing horse of this country. 


Of the thoroughbred on the grounds, it is 
hardly necessary to say more than has alrea- 
dy been said so many times and on so many 
oceasions. They have constituted for so ma- 
ny centuries the real foundation of perhaps 
the most valuable class of animals known in 
the world, and haye done eo much toward 
the improving of all other breeds of horses, 
that their true importance is thoroughly un- 
derstood, both by those who value their blood 
and those who esteem them for their value 
on the turf. The thoroughbred horse is used 
at this day, or has been until quite recently, 
to improve the quality of the heavy draft- 
horses of France, and he has undoubtedly 


imparted to that heavy and powerful animal 
a great deal of his courage, power of endu- 
rance and physical qualities. With his his- 
tory all men are familiar, and with his value 
all men are also familiar, who find it to their 
advantage to purchase the produce of the 
best thoroughbred horses, so long the pride 
of England, and scattered by the breeders of 
that kingdom over almost all the countries 
of Europe. and which has now found a home 
in this country, so congenial that he seems to 
be in a fair way to surpass even his foreign 
progenitors.” 


* 


National Wool Growers’ Association. 


At the annual meeting Of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, held in Roches- 
ter, Sept. 6, Mr. A. M. Garland, of Spring- 
field, Tils., was re-elected president, and Mr. 
W. G. Markham, of Avon, N. Y., Secretary. 
Mr. E. Townsend, of Pavilion, N. Y., was 
elected treasurer. The following-named 
gentlemen constitute the executive commit- 
tee: A.M. Garland, W. G. Markham. J. 8. 
Codding, Louisville, Ky.; Columbus Delano, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and E. N. Bissell, East 
Shoreham, Vt. 








The recent offer of the Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for the Promotion of Agriculture to fur- 
nish, at a merely nominal price, rams of im- 
proved breeds to farmers in the State inter- 


ested in sheep husbandry, breught out a} ¢ 


great many applications from all parts of the 
commonwealth. As a result, the society 
will import about forty rams of different 
breeds, which cannot fail to have considera- 
ble influence in improving the flocks. This 
may also lead to a renewed interest in the 
sheep business. It will also promote a desire 
for improvement among shecp owners that 
cannot fail to be of great benefit.— Maine 
Farmer, August. 





Our Cistern. 

When water runs into a cistern through 
the conductors while the cistern is full, the 
same water, or nearly so, flows at once out 
of the exhaust pipe into the drain, leaving 
the old water in the bottom of the cistern to 
remain there indefinitely. With a view to 
change this arrangement, and let the old 
water out as fast as its place could be occu- 
pied by the new, I attached to the inner end 
of the exhaust pipe, which was laid in the 
brick just at the top of the cistern wall, a 
close-fitting pipe extending down to within 
a few inches of the bottom of the cistern, so 
that all the water that ran out must pass 
through said pipe, and must of necessity 
come from the bottom, thus discharging the 
old water as fast as any new comes in, and 
constantly renewing the whole- After this 
was tried, and the water thus renewed at 
every rain, there was less necessity for resort- 
ing to the other method, that of lifting the 
pipe, as lately advised by “ Sanitas.” In fact, 
it was not at al] necessary in a rainy season, 
but in a very dry one I have found it of in- 
eztimable value. In using the pipe alone, 
one must keep the end of it near the surface 
of the water, and to do this must be careful 
to observe the rise aud fall of the water, 
for if the pipe is lifted to a proper position, 
say when the cistern is half full,and the 
cistern is then filled with rain, the depth will 
often be too great, so that the water will be 
offensive, and, should the water fall below 
the end of the pipe, of course the pump 
would yield no water until the pipe was 
again let down below the surface of the water. 
This constant trouble of watching and 
changing can in a great measure be avoided 
by causing the oldest water in the cistern to 
run out first whenever the cistern is full, as 
above directed ; that is, merely to place a 
pipe inside of the cistern through which all 
water must flow when the cistern is full, and 
the lower stratum first.— Zz. 
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The Baltimore County Fair. 


Beautiful weather prevailed during the 
week of the Fair, and the attendance was 
good, although the heavy and frequent rains 
of the previous two weeks had retarded 
farmers in their work of cutting off corn and 
seeding wheat, and prevented many from 
being present. The display in the Cattle 
Department was good, the Jerseys espe- 
cially being unequalled in merits and num- 
bers. There were no Shorthoras or Devons 
present and but few Ayrshires. There was 
one herd of Herefords, one of North Hol- 
land or Friesland cattle, three head of Polled 
Angus, which attracted much favorable 
comment, one herd of Guernseys and a few 
grades. Horses were not numerous, but in- 
cluded some excellent specimens. The 
splendid Percherons of Mr. Walters made a 
fine appearance and were much admired. 
The sheep and swine pens were not filled. 
The poultry was somewhat better. 

The agricultural implement men made a 
magnificent exhibit, all the various special- 
ties being represented, and the interest 
shown in this department by visitors was 
very great. 

The vegetables and fruits were not abun- 
dant, though in this department the displays 
were fairly creditable. The two collective 
exhibits of Patapsco and Garrison Forest 
Granges, of farm and garden and household 
exhibits, deserve great praise. They in- 
cluded a great variety of articles, all pro- 
duced by their members, and effectively, in 
deed artistically, arranged. Patapsco Grange 
carried off the honors, and deservedly. 

Dairy products were few and not worthy 
of the reputation of Baltimore county in this 
branch of farm economy. 








' The Household Department was scarcely 
as full as in preceding years, though it in- 
cluded many beautiful and interesting de- 
posits. 

The Apiary of Mr. Chas. H. Lake deserves 
a word of especial commendation. His bees, 
hives, honey and apiary appliances attracted 
much notice, and proved quite a feature of 
the Fair. 

The trots and races made fair sport, and 
were apparently interesting to the people, 
but, as one of our correspondents complains, 
there were none of the usual diversions which 
help to pass away the time of the assembled 
crowds. 

The best of order prevailed; scarcely a 
loud or angry word was heard on the 
grounds, and the result of the exclusion by 
the management of the usual beer stand is 
regarded as triumphantly justifying its 
action. 

The address of Senator Vance was an 
able and appropriate one, and was well re- 
ceived by the large audience who listened 
attentively to its delivery. We give it in 
this number of THe AMERICAN FARMER. 


Jerseys at the Baltimore County Pair. 





As was predicted in these columns, the 
showing of Jersey Cattle at the Timonium 
s,| Fair, October 3d to 6th, exceeded in num- 
bers, us well as quality, any former show in 
the County, or indeed in the State. 

At the Society’s first exhibition, in 1879, 
there were but three herds of Jerseys; but 
the system of making entries aud of judg- 
ing adopted by the then infant society, 
whereby awards were given for merit and 
_ | uninfluenced®by personal bias towards own- 
ers, or of the subtle influence of popular or 
fashionable pedigrees, soon convinced the 
many breeders and fanciers of these beauti- 
ful cattie that they would get fair play; and 
this, coupled with the efforts which Tue 
AMERICAN Farmer has exerted from time 
to time to stimulate a spirit of friendly rivalry 
among our breeders, resulted in nine of our 
best herds being representéd this time. 

It is not our purpose, nor within our pro- 
vince, to discuss the awards as made, and we 
can only express sincere regret that any’ 
dissatisfaction or unpleasantness should have 
been engendered. The society made un- 
usual efforts to secure distinguished, honest, 
capable judges. Thisis a matter of no small 
difficulty, when it is considered that most of 
the prominent breeders of the country have 
sold animals to this section. After canvassing 
the country the following gentlemen were 
selected: Dr. H. M. Howe, of Rhode Island, 
and Messrs. Richard Goodman, Jr., and 
Edward Burnett, of Massachusetts, all prom- 
jnent breeders and influential members of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. 

To Mr. Burnett, unfortunately, some of the 
exhibitors entertained objections, in no wise 
personal, but founded on the fact that two 
weeks previously he had been a judge at the 
New Jersey State Show, where one of the 
herds entered for competition at Timonium, 
was awarded several prizes. They claimed 
that the society impliedly pledged i self to 
furnish judges who did not know the owner- 
ship, names or pedigrees of the cattle they 
were to examine, and that in this instance 
one herd had advantages not possessed by 
all. Mr. Burnett, on learning of the oppcsi- 
tion to his acting, at once withdrew. 

The remaining judges made the awards as 
follows, agreeing in every case: For the 
best bull, three years old or over, to Mr. 
Andrew Banks for Lord Rex, the taker of 
the first prize at the Fair of 1881, Second 
prize, same class, to Mr. Robert Moore, for 
Watts. Bulls between two and three years, 
Mr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, ist for Forget- 
Me-Not, and Mesers. Clark & Jones, 2d for 
Jewel Rex. For bulls between one and two 
years, the/first went to Mr. F. yon Kappf’s 





Normanby 2d, and ee:dad to Mr. Jno. Ei 
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Phillips’ Sir Rex. For bulls under one year | . 


first was given to Messrs. Watts & Seth’s 
Prodigious, and secoud to Mr. Andrew 
Banks’ calf by Lord Rex. Both Normanby 
21 and Prodigious are cut of Messr3a. Watts 
& Seth’s cow Holly Twig. 

In the sweepstakes for Channel Island 
bulls of any age, Mr. Andrew Banks won 
with his Lord Rex, one Guernsey bull, Mr. 
G. 8S. Watts’ Earl Barker, contegding with 
scven Jerseys, and Mr. Chalkey Harvey, of 
Delaware county, Pa., was joined to the 
other judges to make the decision in this 
competition. 

In the class of cows over three years, 
twenty-seven animals were shown, and after 
boiling down by sending out of the ring 
those considered by the judges the poorest, 
six were left of such equal excellence that 
the scoring by the scale of points took at 
least two hours. The judges afterwards 
stated, as we are informed, that four of the 
six cows, namely: Mr. Phillips’ Veva 3d, 
which secured the first prize; Mr. Ridgely’s 
Essie 2d, to which went the second prize; 
and Messrs. Watts & Seth’s Value 2d and 
liosa, scored the same number of points, 
whilst Mr. Shoemaker’s Princess 2d and Mr. 
ven Kapff’s Princess Gentian fell behind 
but three counts; and that in making the 
final award they were influenced greatly by 
the fact that the two prize cows were fresh 
and in prime show condition, whilst the 
others had been in milk much longer, Prin- 
cess Gentian being practically dry, and 
Princess 2d having been freshly milked. 
The competition in this class, indeed, was so 
close that the misplacement of a hair might 
almost seem to have turned scale. One 
of the judges is reported to Mave remarked 
that such a class of cows was never seen to- 
gcther in a show ring anywhere in this coun- 
try. 

In two-year-old heifers, Mr. von Kapff se- 
cured both first and second on Fill Pail 
Carlo and Breverice, each a fine specimen, 
-and in the yearling class Mr. Phillips car- 
ried off both prizes with his Cuckoo Bird 2d 
and Lily’s Pansy. In the heifer calves, 
Messrs. Watts & Seth took first on Sy- 
ren’s Glory. In this class many of the 
best entries were not brought into the ring 
until the jndging was over and the prizes 
awarded. This was due, we believe, to the 
great number of animals being examined, 
and the insufficient attendants. A gold 
medal donated by the Wagner Green House, 
for the best yearling heifer bred by exhibi- 
tor, went this year to Mr. Andrew Banks, 
for his Frau Ilse. It must be won for three 
consecutive years by one breeder to be his 
permanently. Mr. Dykeman, of Pennsyl- 

vania, wis the judge in this contest. A 


sweepstakes for Junior Jersey Herds, with 
catrance of $25, none of the animals to be 


over two years, was won by Mr. Phillips, he 
und Mr. Banks being the only competitors. 

The Special Herd Prize of $100 was 
awarded to Messrs. Watts & Seth. The 
competing kerds with theirs were those of 
Messrs. John Ridgely, John E. Phillips and 
Clarke & Jones. Mr. Banks’ herd was with- 
drawn, some malicious persons a few nights 
} Tevious to the fair having wantonly mu- 
tilated the udder of his best cow; and Mr. 
Shoemaker declined to show, although his 
l.erd had already scored a heavy advantage 
cnd would have gone into the ring with a 
Llue ribbon on Forget-Me-Not, the bull at 
its head, and the only one so distinguished. 

There were many breeders of Jerseys from 
other States present, and a number of sales 
were made. 


Tax SPRINGFIELD Freep MILL advertised 
by Messrs. J. C. Durborow, deserves at this 
season especial attention. It is adapted to 
Use a8 @ corn-sheller, as well as for crushing 
pi grinding grain, and can be used for oe 

perations, separately or simultaneous 


ie claimed to be simply and stoutly mors te 
very durable. 





Sale of Mr. Cooper's Jerseys. | 
The sale on October 4th at New York of 
the Jerseys advertised by Mr. T. 8. Cooper, 
of Coopersburg, Pa., was a remarkable one 
in the attendance of breeders and the prices 
brought, The figures reached for the St. 
George exceed that any Jersey has yet at- 
tained, he having been purchased by Col. H. 
8. Russell, of Milton, Mass., for $5,100... Ci- 
cero sold for $3,100; Mabel 2d, by Koffee, out 
of Mabel, for $2,200; Medresie, by Progress, 
out of Mabel, for $1,700; Mabel V, by Sir 
George, out of Mabel, $1,350. These exam- 
ples show that prices are well maintained, 
and that the Jerseys keep their place in the 
popular estimation, and that the Coomassie 
blood is still the favorite. There were seven- 
ty-five head sold, averaging $624, the aggre- 
gate being $46.810. 





Tae Vireinia State Fatr.—The annual 
exhibition which begins at Richmond, Octo- 
ber 31, promises to be more than usually at- 
tractive and successful. Gen. Wickham has 
just issued an appeal to the agriculturists, 
stockmen, manufacturers, merchants and 
citizens of Virginia, in which, after reciting 
the efforts being made for the accommoda- 
tion of exhibitors and visitors and for the 
protection of articles placed on exhibition, he 
appeals to all to endeavor to have on exhibi- 
tion something that will add attractiveness 
and interest to the exhibition. 











THE forty-second annual cattle show and 
fair of the New York State Agricultural 
Society was held in Utica last week, from 
Monday through Friday. The exhibition 
was strong on cattle, horses and agricultural 
implements. The weather was particularly 
favorable, and in attendance and receipts 
the fair was a marked success. The crowds 
gathered from many points in central and 
northern New York, were orderly and well- 
behaved. The showing of horses and cattle 
was remarkably fine. Ali kinds of cattle 
were represented, but probably the finest 
show wasof Jerseysand Shorthorns. There 
were also some fine animals amorg the 
Guernseys, the Herefords and the Holsteins. 
A Guernsey cow with week old calf was 
sold for $600, and it was considered a bar- 
gain. 

The following are the receipts for each 
day: 


Rik. Modis ic Ged. ieee as $96 25 
Ay QB cence Te. Jas. uaeede. 874 50 
OM si hv cesD oaks coca 6,212 33 
BR oy Sah  Aie ee Baie 7,569 18 
© M6... vai oa TA 788 25 

Total $15,540 51 





THE outa report of the department at 
Washington states that there are more than 
one hundred silos in this country. In a letter 
from Dr. Loring, the commissioner of ag- 
riculture, asking 26 questions in regard to 
silos and ensilage; also a summary of the 
answers to the questions from the 100 per- 
sons, every one of them had been successful 
with the system and was well satisfied with 
it. Mr. Gridley built a silo last year, and he 
furnishes milk to one of the Borden ‘con- 
densed milk factories where they are very 
particular about the quality of milk received. 
They do not object to ensilage milk, how- 
ever. 





ee has suffered such enormous 
losses by cattle diseases that she exercises 
greater precaution in their prevention than 
prevails in thiscountry. Thus the High!and 
Railway Company has recently been fined 
$100 for allowing sheep to be placed in live- 
stock cars that were not cleansed and disin- 
fected after animals had already been carried 
in them, The loose management of Ameri- 
can live-stock tends to invite the spread of 
cattle diseases. National legislation alone 
can work the necessary reforms in this inter- 
etate transportation of ferm animals. 





Premiums Baltimore County Fair, 1882 


Crass A. Carrin.—Jerseys (Herd shane 
ter)—Bulls, 3 years or over: ist, Andrew 
Banks; 2d, Robert Moore. Bulls between 
2 and 3 years: ist, 8S. M. Shoemaker; 2d 
Clarke & Jones. Bull 1 to2 years: Ist, F 
von Kapff; 2d, Jno. E. Phillips. Bull under 
1 year: ist, Watts & Seth. Cow 3 years old 
or over: ist, J. E. Phillips; 2d, Jno. Ridgely, 
of H. Heifer 2 to 3 years: ist and 2d, F. 
von Kapff. Heifer 1 to 2 years: 1st and 2d, 
Jno, E. Phillips. Heifer calf under 1 year: 
ist, Watts & Seth. Yearling heifer, Wagner 
prize medal, Andrew Banks. Sweepstake, 
for Channel Island Bull of any age, Andrew 
Banks. 


Guernseys (Registered)—Bull 2 years old. 
or over: ist, G. 8. Watts. Bull under 1 
year: ist, G.S. Watts. Cow 3 years or over:, 
ist, G. 8. Watts. Heifer 2 to3 years: ist, G. 
8. Watts. Heifer 1 to 2 years: 1st, G. 8. 
Watts. Heifer calf under 1 year: ist, G. 8. 
Watts. 


Jerseys, Alderneys and Guernseys (Not 
registered)—Bull 3 years or over: ist, T. T. 
Griffith. Bull 2 to 3 years: ist, Edw. Rider, 
Bull 1 to 2 years: ist, T. T. Griffith. Bull 
under 1 year: T. T. Griffith. Cow 3 years 
orover: ist, T. T. Griffith. Heifer 1 to 2 
years: ist, T. T. Griffith. Heifer calf under 
1 year: ist, Clarke & Jones. 

Ayrshires—Bull 3 years: 1st, William H- 
Hedrick. Bull 2 to3 years: Ist, G. Albert 
Mays. Cow 8 years: ist, G. Albert Mays. 
Heifer 1 to 2 years: ist, G. Albert Mays. 
Herefords—All prizes to E. G. Merryman, 
North Hollands—All prizes to Dr. F. W. 
Patterson. 

Herp Prizes.—Herefords—E. G. Merry- 
man. North Hollands—Dr. F. W. Patterson. 
Guernseys (Registered)—Iist, G. 8S. Watts. 








Dark Brahmas—Fows ist, and chicks ist, 
E. Buckley. Bi ffs 

Black Cochins—Fowls: ist, Mrs. W. O. B. 
Wright. 

G. 8. Hamburgs—Fowls: ist, J. ¥. Cockey. 
Chicks: ist, J. F. 

W. F. Bl. Spanish—Fowls: 2d,J.¥F. Kelly 

Br. Leghorns—Fow)s: ist, 0. B. Taylor | 
2d, J. N. Fordyce. Chicks: ist, W. A. Pleas- 
ants ; 2d, C. B. Taylor. 

Plymouth Rocks—Fowls: 1st, R. H. Wool- 
len; 2d, T. W. Hooper. Chicks: ist, W.A 
Pleasants; 2d, T. W. Hooper. 

’ B. B. Red G. Bantams—Fowls: ist, Geo. 
B. Stidman; 2d, Geo,.B. Stidman. Chicks: 
1st and 2d, W. A. Pleasants. 

Bronze Turkeys—ist, D. M. Matthews. 

Peafowls—ist and 2d, Wm. H. Hedrick. 

Pekin Ducks—\st, Sam’! Collins ; 24, Wm. 
8. Collins. 

One Dozen Hggs—ist, T. W. Hooper ; 2d, 
J. H. Cockey. 

Cass J. IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 

Collection and display : 1st, Griffith & Tur- 
ner; 2d, L. H. Lee & Bro. 
' Crass K. Wacons, Carrraczs, Sap- 
DLERY AND Harness.—Farm wagon for 2 
horses : 1st, N. B. & W.D. Merryman. Farm 
cart: Ist, do. Family carriage: 1st, F. K. 
Herr & Brother; 2d, W. H. Riddle. No-top 
buggy: ist, W. H. Toner; 2d, Chas Hesh, 
Jr. Spring wagon: ist, F. K. Herr & Bro.; 
2d, J. H? Whitely. Wagon harness for four 
horses: Ist, Jno. P. Shriner & Co. Carriage 
harness for two horses; 1st, Jno. P. Shriner 
& Co. Carriage harness for one horse: 1st, 
H. F. Emick ; 2d, J. P. Shriner & Co. Cart 
harness: ist, Jno. P. Shriner & Uo. Riding 
saddle and bridle: 2d,do. Lady’s saddle and 
bridle: 2d,do. Farm saddle: 1st, do. 











A NOTABLE case illustrating the moist- 








Special teat We, ren, i. aie & Seth. 


Pearce. Mare :“Tst,2 v 
and foal: ist, Wm. & ; Colt : or filly 
3 years: ist, R. M. Howard. Colt or filly 
2 years: ist, Jas. IL McCann. Colt or filly 
1 year: ist, Wm. 5. Carroll. 

Saddle Horses—Stallion, mare, or gelding : 
1st, C. T. Cockey ; 2d, R. M. Howard. 

Light Draft—Stallion: ist and 2d, Jesse 
Tyson. Mare or gelding: 1st, G. F. Morgan; 
2d, Wm. Fell Johnson. Mare and foal: ist, 
Wm. Fell Johnson; 2d, D. M. Matthews. 
Colt or filly 3 years: 1st, Jesse Tyson. Colt 





1 year: 1st, Jesse Tyson. 

General Utility—Stallion, with four colts: 
1st, L. Mongar. Stallion: ist, Benj. Bond; 
2d, Thos. H. Moore. Mare or gelding: 1st, 
Jesse Tyson; 2d, R. M Howard. Mare 
and foal: ist, L. Mongar; 2d, Elijah Collins. 
Span of horses or mares: Ist, Edwin Scott; 
2d, James Padian. Co!t or filly 2 years: 1st, 
L. Mongar. 

Heavy Drafi—Stallion: 2d, A. Fowner. 

Team of Four Mules—ist,S.M. Shoemaker. 

Cuass C. SHEEP.— Ozford Downs—Buck : 
1st, E. Gittings Merryman. 

Native or Mized—Pen of ewes: ist, E. G. 
Merryman; 2d, T. T. Griffith. Pen of fat 
sheep: ist, E.G. Merryman. Miscellaneous 
grades: ist, T, T. Griffith. 

Crass D. Swine.—Berkshires—Boar un- 
der 2 years: ist, Frank Galloway. Sow 2 
years or over: ist, Frank Galloway. 

Chester White--Boar under 2 years: Lat 
D. M. Matthews. 

Yorkshires—Boar 2 years or over: ist, R. 
John Kane; 2d, Wm. G. & A.J. Little. Sow 
and six pigs: Ist, Wm. G. & A. J. Little. 

Grades or Crosses—Sow and six pigs: Ist, 
S. G. Sparks. Pen of shoats: ist, D. M. 
Matthews. 

Crass E. Povuntery.—Zight Brahmas— 
Chicks: 1st, Griffith & Turner. 
















or filly 2 years: ist, LL. Mongar. Colt or filly. 


ure-attracting effect of frequent stirring of 


all but harrowed once and horse-hoed six 
times, “lengthwise, crosswise and each way 
diagonally ;” its surface was kept level, clean 
and mellow, and, visited on one of the 
hottest days of this drouthy season, it showed 
not the least sight of leaf-curl, while other 
lots of maize in the neighborheod were 
“badly rolled.” Similar practice with pota- 
toes gave evidence to the same purpose ; 
“they too are nut showing any effects of 
the drouth.” 








Tuts proves to be a most disastrous year 
for the English hop crop, while the German 
crop is now reported as falling twenty-five 
per cent. short of expectations. Fully one- 
half the new American crop has already 
passed from first hands at prices upwards of 
fifty cents per pound. As seventy cents per 
pound was paid for American hops in Lon- 
don last Saturday those growers who have 
not sold out can afford to await the results of 
the present excitement in hops, which may 
advance prices to a higher point than has 
been anticipated by the most sanguine pro- 
ducer. 





Cows, when at liberty to select their 
sleeping places, out of doors, will be ob- 
served always to lie down upon the side of 
a dry knoll, if there is one in the yard or 
pasture, never lying with the back down 
hill, but always with this toward the higher 
ground. This ‘affords more than one lesson 
pointing towards thrift; and bear in mind 
that there can be no fulfmeasure of thrift 
without comfort. These lessons are (1) no 
farm animal will select a resting or sleeping 
place that is not entirely dry, unless forced 
into a wet one; (2) that the comfort of the 
cow, while confined in her stall, can be added 
_ to by giving her an abundance of bedding, 
and this may afford an ample cushion in 
whichever ditection she turns her back: 
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‘The threads our hands in blindness spin 

No self-determined plan weaves in ; 

The shuttle of the unseen powers 

Works out a pattern not as ours. 

Ah! smal) the choice of him who sings 
What sounds shall leave the smitten strings. 
Fate holds and guides the band of art; 

The singer's is the servant's part. 


The wind-harp chooses not the tone 

That through its trembling threads is blown; 
The patient organ cannot guess 

What hand its passive keys shall press. 


Through wish, resolve, and act, our will 
Is moved by unseen forces still ; 

And no man measures in advance 

His strength with untried circumstance. 


As streams take hue from shade and sun, 
Asruns the life the song must run; 
But, glad or sad, to his good end 
God grant the varying notes may tend. 
J.G. Wwirrier. 





The Winter Sitting-Room. 


In making preparations for the coming 
winter, there is no part of the house entitled 
to more care than the family sitting-room, 
if as much, The selection uf the room is of 
the utmost importance, and it may be that 
there is little or no choice left to you, the 
house having been so constructed that there 
is but one room that can be appropriated to 
that purpose. If that room is the largest, 
sunniest and otherwise best-warmed room, 
it is just as it should be, But if, on the con- 
trary, the room which has all these adyan- 
tages has been consecrated to absent friends, 
and set apart for their use in case they should 
occasionally favor you with their presence, 
or to be held sacred to their memory if they 
never come, it will be well to consider the 
propriety of setting aside this senseless cus- 
tom of the past. Take this choice room, 
whateyer it may have been called-—parlor or 


wv: "Grawing-room—and make it a home room ; 


it as pretty as you can with things fit 
.) %© use and intended for use. Don’t shut out 
- the sunshine with curtains or porches ; don’t 


=“) the windows with flowers, so that no one 


can get near or open them. Shades are well 
enough, indeed essential to regulate the light 
according to one’s comfort, but curtains, 
although ornamental and warm-looking, do 
interfere with the light too much, and also 
porches over the windows—they should be 
attached to the part of the house where we 
spend the least of our time indoors. Flowers 
are the best decorations we could possibly 
have for the sitting-room or any other room, 
but nevertheless they become a positive 
nuisance when they monopolize the window 
where we like to sit or to look out, or, as is 
sometimes the case, make the room too dark 
for comfort. An extra window adapted to 
flowers is the greatest of boons in a sitting- 
room, and will give a charm to the plainest 
of furnishings, if the flowers are tastefully 
arranged and well kept ; but poor, sickly- 
looking fiowers are no longer “things of 
beauty,” and they cease to be a “glory” 
when they are in the way. 


If your house has been so unfortunately 
built that the sun cannot find its way into 
your winter siiting-room, it will be worth 
your while to put it on wheels and switch it 
around until the sun can shine there for 
several hours each day. The health of the 
family requires it—the chances are that you 
will all live longer and happier for having a 
sitting-room where the family will gather 
from choice and remain becuse of its thor- 
ough comfort. Is it too much to ask that 
each of the contributors to this ‘“‘ Home De- 
partment” give us decorations for some one 
article to add to the comfort or beauty of 
this winter sitting-room ? CERES. 





Farmers in Pennsylvania are paying $1 
to $1.25 per acre to have their corn cut, and 
find it a difficult matter to get labor at that. 





Sunlit Booms, 

No article of furniture should be put in a 
room that will not stand sunlight, for every 
room in a dwelling should have the windows 
so arranged that some time during the day 
a flood of sunlight will force itself into the 
apartments. The importance of admitting 
the light of the sun freely to all parts of our 
dwellings cannot be too highly estimated. 
Indeed, perfect health is nearly as much de- 
pendent on pure sunlight as it is on pure 
air. Sunlight should never be excluded 
except when so bright as to be uncomfort- 
able to the eyes. And walks should be in 
bright sunlight, so that the eyes are pro- 
tected by veil or parasol when inconveniently 
intense. A sun-bath is of more importance 
in preserving a healthful condition of the 
body than is generally understood. A sun- 
bath costs nothing, and that is a misfortune, 
for people are deluded with the idea that 
those things only can be good or useful 
which cost money. But remember that 
pure water, fresh air and sunlit homes kept 
free from dampness, will secure you from 
many heavy bills of the doctors and give 
you health and vigor which no money can 
procure. It isa well-established fact that the 
people who live much in the sun are usually 
stronger and more healthy than those whose 
occupations deprive them of sunlight. And 
certainly there is nothing strange in the 
result, since the same law applies with equal 
force to nearly every animate thing in nature. 
It is quite easy to arrange an isolated dwel- 
ling so that every room may be flooded with 
sunlight some time in the day, and it is 
possible that many town houses could be 
so built as to admit more light than they 
now receive.— Builder and Woodworker. 





“Too Much Houses.” 


If people would only take the sanitary 
measures that lie within their own power, 
they could retain their health, or they could, 
in very many instances, regain it. Nothing 
is harder than to induce people to do what 
is for their own good. I have almost come 
to the conclusion that it is vain to try to 
persuade them. There is a lady who is very 
much afflicted with rheumatism. She has a 
good house with plenty of large sunny rooms 
in it where she might easily have her bed 
and have a regular heat, day and night, all 
winter, and where algo she could have, con- 
stantly, perfect ventilation. But she persists 
in sleeping in a small bed-room where she 
becomes almost rigid with cold every night, 
and which she keeps darkened by blinds (it 
has one window on the west side) and shut 
up by double windows all night. She can 
hardly rise at morn, and cannot dress 
alone. Then she will live in the family 
living-room, where men, women, girls and 
boys keep the doors flying; where at one 
time the heat is too great, and at another 
time none at all, and she is in unrest. 

One woman did I say? There are dozens 
of them in the same distress who do these 
very things. They want to save fuel, save 
best rooms, save trouble, save money—in 
short, save everything but life. But what 
good will money do them when they are 
dead? They soon will be dead unless they 
turn over a new leaf and take proper care of 
themselves. If every invalid would set res- 
olutely to work to cure himself or herself, and 
work in the right way, who can doubt that 
success would frequently follow in the effort. 

In “the sweet by-and-by,” when people 
“shall not say, I am sick,” and when “the 
child shall die an hundred years old,” it will 
be because people take care of themselves. 
Simple, well cooked food (mutton and beef, 
not pork, for meat), pure water outside and 
inside, fresh air day and night, easy, health- 
ful clothing, plenty of rest and sleep, heads 
to the north in sleeping (doctors who know 
will teli you that in hospitals this is the rule 
for patients); these are the regulations for 





health. Who will adopt them? Who that 
is sleeping in a small], unsunned bedroom 
will at once forsake it forever? If you have 
but one large supny room in your house, 
set your bed in that, and open all your 
blinds and windows. If you ask why, go 
and contemplate a plant that grows in a cel- 
lar. That will tell you. You need to grow 
as your apple trees grow in the sun and air. 
“Fade your carpet?” Take your carpet 
up and put it away then, or sell it. Have 
nothing that tempts you to shut out the sun 
and air. We asked an Indian chief whose 
wife had died in Europe, “What was the 
trouble with her?” “Too much houses,” 
was his solemn reply. Ay, that is the dis- 
ease. “Too much houses” is killing people 
all the time.— Hoangelist. 


Cooking Fish. 


A lady subscriber says she cut the follow- 
ing receipt for cooking fish out of the Téle- 
graph several years ago and thinks so much 
of it as to ask us to republish it in order 
that new housekeepers and cooks may have 
the benefit of it: 

“Fish should be washed as little as pos- 
sible, and white fish, after being cleaned and 
wiped with a damp cloth, should have the 
stomach stuffed with salt for an hour or two 
vefore cooking. Fish should be put on in 
cold water so that the inner part may be 
sufficiently done, and also, it is less liable to 
break. This rule holds good, except for 
very small fish, or for salmon boiled in slices, 
when boiling water should be used. The 
time will depend on the kind and size of 
fish, but it may be easily known it is ready 
by drawing up the fish-plate and trying if 
it will separate from the bone. Here, as in 
other things, practice is better than all the 
directions that can be given, as so much 
depends on the strength of the fire and the 





size of the fish. A little salt and vinegar | 


should be always put into the water, and 
some prefer their fish boiled in what is 
called a ‘court bouillion, and this is how 
it is done: Lay the fish in the fish-kettle 
with enough cold water to cover it, adda 
glass of wine or vinegar, sliced carrot and 
onions, pepper, salt and laurel leaf, a bunch 
of parsley, a faggot of sweet herbs or some 
of the same powdered and tied up in a 
muslin bag. These seasonings impart a fine 
flavor to most boiled fish, excepting salmon, 
and for fresh-water fish it is considered very 
useful for getting rid of the muddy taste 
they often have.” 





Domestic Recipes. 

STEWED Kipneys.—Trim away the fat, 
skin and cut each kidney into thin slices, 
put the slices in a stewpan, dredging them 
first witk flour; then put in two ounces of 
butter, salt and pepper; let them stew ten 
minutes; then add two glasses of claret and 
the juice of a lemon. In ten minutes the 
kidneys may be served in its sauce with 
chopped parsley. 

CurRANT Catsup.—Three pounds sugar, 
five pounds currants, one tablespoonful 
cloves, one tablespoonful allspice, one tea- 
spoonful each black pepper and salt, one- 
half pint vinegar. Stir the currants and 
strain them; then boil them all together 
fifteen minutes. Grapes and raspberries are 
good in this way. 

Mock Ducx.—Take a round-steak, make 
stuffing as for turkey, spread the stuffing on 
the steak, roll it and tie it; roast from half 
to three-quarters of an hour. 

PoraTors A LA LyYonatse.—These are 
much simpler than the name implies. Rub 
a lump of good butter over the inside of a 
clean, smooth, slightly-warmed skillet, turn 
in some cold, boiled potatoes cut up, add 
pepper, salt, a little chopped parsley, and 
perhaps the least bit of onion cut very fine. 
Shake from time to time, and see that they 
do not brown. “Fried white,” is the accepted 





slang in fashionable hotels for this mystifi- 
‘cation in the art of potato cooking. 

Bortine Toneue.—Wash clean and put 
in a kettle of boiling water. Skim weil at 
first, and place where it will slowly but con- 
stantly boil. Too rapid boiling hardens the 
fibrine, and renders the meat hard and taste- 
less, without really hastening the process of 
cooking. A pod of red pepper in the water 
will prevent the unpleasant odor of boiling 
from filling the house. Add half a pint of 
salt and keep the tongue covered with water 
until done. Boil until it can be pierced 
easily with a fork, take out, and if needed 
for present use take off the skin, and set 
away to cool; if to be kept some days, do 
not peel until wanted for table. 


Keeping Sweet Potatoes. 


A New Jersey correspondent of tbe Ger- 
mantown Telegraph says that “it is import- 
ant that sweet potatoes should be handled 
with care. Where many are raised they are 
plowed out with a two-horse plow, one 
horse walking each side of the row turned 
out, which perhaps injures the potatoes less 
than digging by hand. They are usually 
left to dry « short time and then often putin 
the room or cellar for the winter, hundreds 
of baskets together. A loose floor is laid 
four to six inches from the main floor, then 
a lining of boards, or a bin built from four 
to five inches less on all sides than the main 
room. Sometimes a ventilator is put up and 
down in the centre of the bin. A stove is 
placed on the cold side of the room and the 
temperature kept above the freezing point. 

I never raised many sweet potatoes, but 
enough when on a farm for home consump- 
tion. I used think they must be packed 
in dry sand; but we found that chaff or cut 
straw was just as good and not so heavy to 
handle; in fact, found that nothing was just 
so well. They must not be too warm any 
more than too cold, although they may be 
very warm if the air has free circulation. 
I have seen them sprout pretty well and yet 
be all right. We once put some in boxes 
upstairs in the house, and thoughtlessly a 
quilt was thrown over one of the boxes, and 
before it was discovered the potatoes had 
decayed. 

We used to take much trouble with our 
sweet potatoes, but have found out that the 
proper thing is to handle them carefully and 
keep them moderately warm. The last two 
or three years we purchased our potatoes of 
the same man. He takes our baskets to the 
field and fills them there. This saves bruis- 
ing incident to extra handling. When they 
are brought home we set them about in any 
convenient place; if in baskets they require 
a warmer place than in barrels or boxes. 

It is thought that if the frost kills the 
vines and the potatoes are let remain some 
days before digging, they don’t do so well; 
and I have seen the crop gone over and the 
vines cut off when the potatoes could not be 
dug at once.” 








Winter Oats. 


Messrs, Editors American Farmer : 

Having sown last fall a small lot of winter 
oats, from the Agricultural Department, upon 
a clay loam, without other manure than 
barn-yard upon previous crops, the result is 
so satisfactory that I deem it worthy of pub- 
lication. The land seeded was protected by 
an adjoining wood. 

During the fall and winter the wheat sown 
by the side of this strip of oats, and similarly 
treated, grew much more rapidly, the oats 
making a very poor show, but at harvest the 
oats were a foot taller, the straw more luxu- 
riant than the wheat; the heads were long, 
well-filled and too heavy for the straw. There 
was no rust, and fully twice as much straw 
as oats sown this spring yielded upon just 
as good ground. The yield per acre I esti- 
mate at forty bushels. J.D: WanFrIELp. 

Maryland Agricultural Coliege, Oct, 6, ’82. 
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Premiums Awarded at Annual Show of the 
Maryland Horticultural Society. 


Piants. Commercran List.—For best 
six Stove and Greenhouse plants, best single 
specimen plant, not variegated, best eight 
variegated Foliage plants, best single speci- 
men variegated Foliage plant, best six Dra- 
cenas, best six Palms, best eight Ferns, best 
eight Selaginellas, best six Crotons, best sin- 
gle specimen Croton, best six Marantas, and 
best single specimen Maranta, to Robert J. 
Halliday. Second best specimen plant, not 
variegated, second best eight variegated Fo- 
liage plants, second best six Palms, best four 
tree Ferns, second best six Crotons, to 8. 
Feast & Sons. Best six Caladiums, best 
four Agaves, James Pentland. Second best 
eight Ferns, John Cook. Second best six 
Caladiums and second best four Agaves, A 
Brackenridge. 

AMATEURS WITH PROFESSIONAL GaAR- 
DENERS.—Best six Stove or Greenhouse 
plants, best single specimen plant, not varie- 
gated, bestsix Dracenas, best six Palms, sec- 
ond best eight Ferns, best four tree Ferns, 
best eight Selaginellas, best six Crotons, 
best six Marantas, best specimen Maranta, to 
Wm. H. Perot. Second best six Stove or 
Greenhouse plants, best six Agaves, Wm. T. 
Malster. Best single specimen plant, second 
best single specimen plent, not variegated, 
best eight variegated Foliage plants, best 
single specimen, variegated, second best six 
Draceenas, second best six Palms, best eight 
Ferns, best single specimen Croton, best six 
Begonias, best Ornamental Vase, T. Harrison 
Garrett. 

Tae Hauimpay Premiums.— Best six 
Palms, $10, best grown ‘specigaen plant $10, 
F. B. Coral, gardener to Mr. Wm. H. Perot. 
Best six Crotons, $10, best six Dracenas, 
$10, best six Marantas, $10, Wm. Fraser, 
Superintendant of Patterson Park. 

Fiona Destens.—Table Design, first, R. 
J. Halliday, second, Samuel Feast & Sons ; 
Basket of Flowers, first, R. J. Halliday; 
Bridal Bouguet, first R. J. Halliday; Fu- 
neral Design, first, 8. Feast & Sons, second 
John Cook; Table Design, first, W. T. Mal- 
ster. 

Fruits. GrapeEs.—Collection of native, 
ten varieties, first, John Cook, second, Jas. 
A. Hamilton; collection of natives, six va- 
rieties, first, John Cook, second, Jas. A. 
Hamilton; Concord Grapes, first, Jas. A. 
Hamilton; Pears, twenty varieties, first, 
Wn. D. Brackenridge; Pears, twelve varie- 
ties, first, Wm.D. Brackenridge ; Fall Pears, 
twelve specimens, first, Wm. D. Bracken- 
ridge; Winter Pears, twelve specimens, 
Wm. D. Brackenridge; Quinces, first, Mrs. 
A. G. Mott; Figs, first, Wm. Fowler; Can- 
taleups, first, C. C. Carman. 





-. 


Early Peabody Sweet Potato. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Several years ago we read an account in 
the American Agriculturist of a new seed- 
ling sweet potato from Georgia, called the 
Early Peabody, said to be large, productive, 
and three or four weeks earlier than those 
in common cultivation. I secured a barrel 
from a seedsman in Ohio, and although they 
were over eight days on their way, not over 
half adozen rotten potatoes were to be found 
in the whole barrel. From this lot we se- 
cured a large number of slips, and planted 
in the usual manner upon ridges. They 
were a little slower in starting than the com- 
mon yellow Jersey,but soon left them behind, 
making such a vigorous growth as to sur- 
prise every one who saw them. Their slow- 
ness in starting growth showed them to be 
a tender kind for this latitude, and experi- 
ence has proved that it is useless to set them 
out until the ground is sufficiently warm. I 
began to “grab” a few hills about the 10th 
of July, and by the 5th of August they were 
fit to dig. I found them to be a moderately’ 


productive variety with an average of. three | 


very large sized rose colored potatoes to a| 


hill; there were no small ones worth men- 
tioning, but many hills (about: one in ten) 





had nothing but long red roots running out | Extre $4 


several feet from the hill. In appearance 


and manner of growth they resemble the | do. 


common Southern yam, but they are quite | g 


distinct from it.. The originator, Col. Pea- 
body, claims. them to be a seedling of the 
Red Bermuda. I found them to be excellent 
eating until late in the fall when they fell far 
behind the Yellow Jerseys. Some specimens 
were very large, one weighing a fraction less 
than five pounds. No doubt they can be 
made profitable if harvested early, but I have 
found them to be slow of sale after the yellow |» 
potato gets in market. Last year I planted 
them in hills three feet apart each way ; they 
seemed to do better this way as they require | Octo 
plenty of room to grow. It was quite a 
puzzle how to dig them, as many of the 
potatoes refused to grow in the ordinary | W 
way but traveled, in many instances, several 
feet out from the hills; they could be easily 
traced, however, by the cracking up of the 
ground resembling the track of a mole, a dig | Ww 
at the spot rarely failed to roll out an extra 
large tuber which well repaid the search. 

It is a question with me whether a potato 
with such habits requires any manure in the 
hill. I intend to experiment next season 
and will probably be able to report. 

Anne Arundel County, Ma. R. 8. C. 





Diversions at the Bair. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The annual fair of our county has just 
closed, and I hope successfully, Taking a 
moral view, it was a great success. Every- 
thing passed off pleasantly, and every one 
seemed to be in a good humor. The beer-stand 
was @ very quiet place compared to last year. 
This, I think, speaks well for the managers 
in keeping their word, that nothing intoxi-, 
cating chould be sold on the grounds. This is 
all as it should be, but there are other things 
that should be but were not. We were told 
that there would be various diversions during 
the fair. With the exception of the mule 
farce, of diversions there were none. 

A couple of years back we bad fun for all 
in the shape of sack races, potato pickings, 
and burlesque tournaments. Why could not 
we have something every year that would 
pass away the time between the races? 
Children of all ages like to see fun, and any- 
thing amusing will help to fill up the time. 


I merely throw out these suggestions with 
the. hope that another year wil aeork another 
order of things, and that diversions will be 
on the grounds ‘as well as on paper. 

Baltimore ©o., Ma. 3.0 A. C: 

{We must refer our correspondent to 
the “Superintendent of Diversions” for 
satisfaction.— Eps. } 





The Agricultural College. 


At a meeting held on October 11th, of the 
trustees of this institution, according to the 
newspaper reports, as usual, no quorum was 
present. Captain Parker, who has been the 
president since 1875, resigned that office. He 
said the college on the Ist of July was prac- 
tically out of debt, and that during his ad- 
ministration “‘ more that $5,000 had been ex- 
pended on the college in the purchase of ap- 
parereh, books, farm implements, fertilizers, 
etc.” 

Mr. John Carroll Walsh, a member of the 
board, presented a preamble and resolutions 
to the effect that Captain Parker, during his 
administration, had performed the duties of 
ye position to the entire satisfaction of the 


ae and expressing their regret that the 
ootléee oses the servides of so valuable an 
yo A |, and these were ‘unanimously. 


ado 

We wi oan merely add that the farmers of the 
State and successive legislatures have held 
quite different views as to the value of the 
services of the recent administration to the 





cause of agricultural education. 
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615 15th &t.,. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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We say confidentiy te the weak, the 
nervous and debilitated, if-you would have 
strength, vigor and cheerfulness, use J. M. 
Laroque’s Anti-Bilious Bitters; it has given 
new life to hundreds, and there is no reason 
why it should not cure you: The price is 
low, 25 cents per pockaes. or $1 a. bottle. 
All ‘drug: ists sell it. W. E. rn CT 
prietor , Baltimore, Md. 

















Every lady should send 25 cen 
Stra wbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, ast 
receive their Fashion Quarterly for 6 mos. 
1,000 illustrations and. 4 pages new music 
each issue. 








Com 
Sigeimna Oke Feb. 21, 1881. 
H. H. Warner & Co.: Sirs—I have been 
completely cured of stone in the bladder 
and kidney difficulty by your Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure. J.D. Aupvus. 








FOR SALE. 
Thoroughbred Yorkshires ! 


A BOAR AND FIVE SOWS. BERKSHIRE 


and ESS!.X Pigs Wanted... 
PROB. J.D; WARFIELD, 
Maryland Agricultural College. 
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MANYLABD AGRICULTURAL COLLAGE 


College Station, Prince George County, Md. 


A CARD TO YOUNG MEN. 


SPECLAL Winter Course in Agricaltural Chem- 

va! and kindred subjects, under the direction 

of Prof. Wm. P. Headden, Ph. D., of Weisbaden and 

the Ualownge | of Giessen, has been inaugurated st 

. Agricultural College, tor those who 

benny charge of farms or ens during the 
ng, or after graduation. Minersls, so 

tilizers analysed at a moderate charge upon 

Address 


“Ror. J. D. WARFIELD, 
.. Regiatrer. 
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Restores the Youthful Color to Grey or Faded Halr 
Parker’s Hair Balsam is perfumed and is 
eee t falling of the hair and to re- 
anditchin «. Hiscox & Co, N.Y. 

on and $1 sizes, at Gubeci in top 008 etalon 


PARKER’S 
GINGER TONIC 


A Superlative Health and Strength Restorer. 

If you are a mechanic or farmer, worn out with 
overwork, of a mother run down by family or house- 
hold duties try Parxer's Givcer Tonic, 

If you are a lawyer, minister or business man ex- 
hausted by mental strain or anxious cares, do not take 
intoxicating stimulants, but use Parker's Ginger Tonic 

If have Consumption, RKheuma- 
ism, Kidney C 1s, or any di of che lungs, 
stomach. bowels, or nerves, Parker’s GINGER 
Tonic willeure you. Itisthe Greatest Blood Purifier 
ns the Best Surest Cough Cure Ever ae. 


any ness 
Caan Tonic at once; it willinvigorate and build 


eS intoxicate. 
has saved hundreds of lives; it may save yours, 
Parker's 


pay omy OA ey 
Miscoz & Co., N. ¥, Gc, & 















D FRED MILL, 


-ACOMBINED SHELLER, GRINDER 


— AND — 


CRUSHER. 





The Latest Improved and only Perfect Mill 


the Market for Crushing and 
Grinding all kinds of Grain. 


> yh be used as a Sheller separetely, or the corn can be shell- 


ration. It is Strong, Simple and 


und at one o 
ak less power than any other mill in 


n be run wit 


the market. It workson the same principle in which all mill 
burrs are run. Every mill 52% warranted. Send for circu- 
lar and price list to 


DURBOROW & 60,,|- 


General Agents. 


35 Light St, Baltimore, Md. 


J ERSEY ‘BULL 


Island Valeur, 5514, 


SS handsome yonag bull will be permitted to 
serve a limited number of approved cows at 
ee Cost of keep of cows $2 per week at own- 
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SITUATION WANTED 


Y a Jady qualified to teach a, ——— Music 

'B (a specialty), Higher English nd some orna- 

mental kinds of fancy work. Hi hest testimonials 
| given and references exchanged. 


Miss M. J. Jesse LITWALTON, 
Laucaster County, Va. 


“BUTTER 


For COLOR 
Use BEAN'S CONCENTRATED 
Extract of Annatto. 


a ature’s own Color. Brightest 
| Buy of your Mer- 
| chant, or send 35 ets. in stamps for a sample, coloring 600 Ibs. to 


DEAN & RABE, Prop., 47 & 49 N. 2d St., PHILAD’A, 

























Garmore’ Si ld 


ealg neceetnn ths ening En. 

for thirty years vhe benes'okeh 

sy even whlepers. al distinctly. Are 
oa withent aid.” Descriptive Cletalas 
Free. CAUTION 1 Do not be deceived 
by bogus ear drums. Mine pens — 


JOHN GARMOR 
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HOW To LIVE! 
masses ; now read: othing ithe it. Going 
priced, il | unequ in authorship. for 
rem ene mec ore ys ayes ccess guaran- 
teed faithful workers, any, and terri- 
oes desived. WIL THOMPSOR, bait Arch Be Phil 


Revolution in Sheet Music. 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. 


VER THE GARDEN WALL, and all the latest 
lar Sheet Music of the day, now 








branch h here, we to su ee 

and agents st liberal terme. for our 

W. A. EVANS & BRO. 
Room 1 Central 


Building, 
N. W. Cvt. Hollidey and Baltimote Sts, Baltimore 
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2 \W. LOMBARD ST. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Send tor Sample Card and Price. 
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oO cs) VED CH 
TER HOGS, Send for descri 
this famous Also Fow! 
: B. SILVER, VELAND, 





THOROUGH BXED SHEEP, 


COTSWOLDS. 


Having purchased the Firat Choice Bucks, 
Ew:es«nd Lambs ot the well-known flock of the 
Sr.» vi Rapidan, Va, and the entire 


Jones, w eare now offering them 
all for sale WITHUU RESERVE, in lots to 


suit purchasers, at remarkably low prices, quality 


conside: e:'. 
MERINOS. 
We «re also offering a choice flock of Am. Meri- 
nos, (Svanish extraction Bo vnyeew of one, two, 
three and four-year-old ks and Scan, and this 
spring Lambs. PRICES “VERY Low. 
SHROPSHIREDOWNS. 
A few very choice buck lambs Of eaia, by our 
imported bucks. PRICE $20 KAC 
WM. L. BRADBURY & oo. 
Nason, Orange County, Va. 


EPISCOPAL FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
WINCHESTER, VA. 
Rey. J. C. Wheat, D. D., Principal. 


This is a chartered institute of the highest grade, 
with a full corps of well qualified teachers. Speciel 
facilities are eteoted Se 
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healt thfulness. The 9th ann ine 5 
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JOS. STELWAGON’S SONS, 
Manilla, Roofing, se aaeething ant Carpet-Lining 


PAPERS, 


ROOFING MATERIALS, 
525 COMMERCE STREET, 


PH ILADELPBIA. 














Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 


Digest y! pure and reliable. Many imitations. 
costing 3 cents a + gies, are sold as Cider Vin- 
egar. To guard against deception, observe that pack- 
es our brands. 
h APOLINARIS WATER. 
FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, wnpacter 
68 S GAY STREET. 








At Reasonable Prices, 
I BREED only from the most choice stock af the 
d 
Sisck- Breasted, “Red i-Breasted, 7 ona tee luc G s M ro 
stock for sale. Stock 
shipped as represented. 
THOS, a. HAYS, ) Churchville, Md. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
~ ped form and — ".. 
CHICKENS, or eggs of su enn sheds wr Pray 


University of the State of New York 
AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
141 46th STREET, N. Y. 


— ve 
dye Roe | bay Session of this Institutien will 
ber Zd, 1882. Ca d sn- 


CN. Laas aD. . ow! Ww. MAGER, 
xO. 
Balto. Copper Works. say emmy on tale Control Station 
LEHMANN « MAGER, 


Cucemisrs AND ASSAYERS, 
87 S. GAY 8T., st coreg MD. 


NALYSES of all descriptions — » Soils, 
Chemical Fertilizers, Ores ad Gold fend Bil Silver (by 
fire ), Copper, » Manganese, etc, Clays, 
Coal, Limestone and other migael. Water for steam, 
and household use. Mineral waters 

and various oertnres ofart. Terms  oderate, 


“FOR SALE. 


oi Oe BERKSHIRE PIGS, price $12.50 per pair. 
Boxed and delivered free. 

THOMAS J. LEA, 
Brighton P. iiey Md. 





WANTED 


Be a graduate and A. M. of Princeton, with several 
years’ successful experience, a position as teach- 
er in a public or : Pine school. Address, stating 
terms, etc., ERT E. ACWORTH, 
Russum, Md. 








NOWREA READ, LAKES CIRCULAR 


SETS. 


BALT MORE 
ane ‘ a , 











Strawberry Plants, 
—_——-—~+ 2ee —— --— 

WENTY new varieties of the best Bidwell, 

Manchester, Mt. Vernon, Big Bob, Kentucky, 
Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, Sharpless, 
Miner’s Prolific, Duchess, Wilson, Downing, Mon- 
arch, &c. Also CONCORD GRAPES and RASP: 
BERRY PLANTS, Gregg, Cuthbert, Brandywine, 
&c. Prices low. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Rr. 3S. COLE, 
Cedar HilhFruit Farm, 
HARMANS, A. A. CO., MD, 





-| Fine Fruit and Truck Farm 
FOR SALE. 


I AM authorized to sell in peneres Mo! eight 
miles from Richmond, Va., a fine IT and 
TRUCK farm of 148 acres, It has on it 5,000 of select 
fruit, viz.: 2,500 Apple Trees, 1,800 Pears, 700 
Peaches, and some Cherries. Plams and Apricots. 
ae of the orchard isin full bearing, and has 
id for itself. The trucks dy ear ate 
yielded of which Cabbage yielded 
acre, Tomatoes the same, Sweet Potatoes ( 
1st) $100 acre. Grapes, one-fourth of A oars, 125 
gallons of wine. Melons $'26 per acre. Fruit gen- 
erally was killed this year.- The dwelling has ten 
rooms, besides closets and store rooms, aod man 
convenient outbuildings. Terms $10,000, one-fourt 
cash. ba in six and eight months. Apply to 


DR. THOMAS POLLARD, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture, Va., 
619 Ww. Main a St., er ve Va, 





waze®’ BUILDING MANILLA 


fre SOF. 
terial, resemb! 


FA aml “for yf “outside igs of Vaildin 
. Catalogue an 


cota tony WH PAY 00, 


— ony 





if 


LANDRETH 


WHEAT! 


UNSURPASSED 


WINTER VARIETY 
mp Reserigcrs, cain, Pesta 
D.LANDRETH & SONS 
_ SEED GROWE GROWERS. ___PHILAD’ A, PA. 





NEW 


Gone? 











WINTER OATS FOR SALE 


ADE ay fo bushels to 1 oo et eatnont season, and 


tothe bushel, 
Should be sown in September, one bushel 


Price $1.06 on Monaskon Wharf, or $1.12 


more. 
WwW. H. JESSE, 
Monaskon Wharf, Lancaster Co., Va. 


oer eae. acre. 
n Balti- 





Address via. Reppahannock Steamers. 


SOUTH DOWNS! 


8 and EWES bred from importations from 
At Webb —_ Lord Walsingham’s flock at 
Merton. For sale by 
SAM’L J. SHARPLESS, 
705 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 








Vickery, Augusta, Me: 





$777 Gutdt Free. Address. ©. 




















THE AMERICAN. FARMER. 




















TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


eee See pennee of Vestine fe thie ai and inator in 1858 of the 
"The undersigned y and Orig’ 


“EXOELSIOR” and “AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE” 
upon his e: possennl septs 


bod a nd f. 
w Boast favorably red in the by the Agricultural gobi: as Marcractuns» 3 sy Him, 


uniform excellence of these 
continues to to the Farmers and Planters of ro sagged and Virginia,with the assurance that the 


standard quilageet cc each wilt be maintained as 





The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever offered the Farmer—combinin all the’ 
stimulating as of Peruvian Guano, and the ever-durable fertilizing p: gal ie 
powder, drilling. It is the universal opinion ofthe 
after over twenty Gene experience in the use of the Excelsior mo +::factured by me, that an application of 100 
pounds is equal in its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent. 


chon, 

ith my present advanta weer a I challenge competition with any Fertil- 
eps the United States Sonn Y iscHaNicat ¢ CONDITION and P ck 4 
By strictly ee to my Original Pormul ulas, using only the most concentrated materials, and superin 


tending in person the poet be ta 9 Sor the past twenty-four years, 
UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 


a7 Farmers to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, prepared accordin 
riginal Formulas established in 1858, should see that every Beg is branded as above, with the ANA Yai 
and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS. 


J.Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER, 


107 McELDERRY’S WHARF, Boltimore, Md. 
wat Virginia Lands. 


To FARMERS dj STOCK WHER | or jousr mest iaste agen, 

















a By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
op CARTERSVILLE, Va., 
HO offers for sale upwards of 12,000 f land 
YARMERS, Wir tn one of te mont dcek desirable regions of 
STOCK OWNERS Virginia. Catalogues sent on application. 
DAIRYMEN 
AND 
POULTRY 
KEEPERS 
is called to the 
SPECIALTIES 
made by 





ARE, Druggists, 
Nos. 47 & 49 N. 2d St., Philadelphia. 


A. G. MOTT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 


The Retiker Manufacturing Co. 


1. The Indian Condition Powder.—Un- 
like many ers now on the market, which act on'y 
= 7 otis nt, these powders, an — vegetable 

possess the qualities of a to 
Joping the natural powers of animals,and bein 











und de tive, keep the system ina healthy conat. And Seed Warehouse, 

am ve, 

tion, euabling the animal to-do more work and to re- 40 Ensor 8t., Near Belair Market, Baltimore 
re the approach of disease. To dairymen en 


ders are invaluable, largely increasing the 
milk, enriching the abe mg and addin Eger 7 es 
Ihas every wer perties. When farms 
it has everywhere given most eometete bye action. | 
2. The Indian Ointment.—For the cure 
of cuts, sores, and all skin diseases on man or beast. | 
The healing proportion of ¢ of this ointment when applied 
to sores of are y marvel- 
ous, allayi me Lekeampation at once and working @ 


See AGENT for the great BELLE CITY FEED 
CUTTER, “ Boss of the World” for Fodder, er 
| and Straw. ute 4 lengths, from % to2inches. W: 
cut one ton in 30 minutes. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








- = poe 
The Reti er Chicken Food. — For Honk a 
see scare oh eae, eee reat | See erean ge 
1" ult eepers a e —— are 
od mark and immense! on 
mavonta ta the production « of eggs, a eer icce of Suwa. pure ike 


pa chan in + hoa — ht and 
Asa — of 
oom er then i in 7 health and free from vermin. 
- The rhe Shepherd's Lotion. ~—A c 
reparation vention and cure of scab, | rot, &c., 
fa eep and Fooben This preparation needs only a 
trial to prove its worth. 
One-pound box samples ofthe Condition wowaunes or 
Chicken Food, or a sample box of the Ointm —— 
d, on aA - 


be forwarded t address 
lorw: o any nous, ‘post “apm ol 


in yoann we it has no 





eee rev orsent 
cishtieter stampa. 18. JOHNEO N’ 2 OO.» 


> 
y mail 
Boston, Mass. 

















Sees eee 
usta sturuins a1, MO ord 
oe SITTER. 


17 ok, HB. A sure breeder, kind tnd gentle, will 


THOS. J. LEA, 
Brighton P. 0., Montgomery Co., Md. 


Cotswold Sheep for Sale. 


For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 
Bilious Attacks, Headache, Cos- 
tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 

ARE DECIDEDLY THE MOST POTENT REMEDY 

T CAN BE USED. 








Tt ig not an ss nail beverage. and certain 
easant substitute for al- 


THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


- Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Aorivultural Implements, Machinery, Seed, de 


60 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE. 
A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE="RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table’Cutlery, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Sheil Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. (35 W. BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Balto. 
ESTABLISHED 1239. 


PURE BONE DUST AND DISSOLVED PORE RAW BONE 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


JOHN BULLOCE & SON, 


No. 71 SMITH’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD. 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 


F.0, NORTON'S ROSENDALE and BRIDGE'S & HENDERSON'S ROUND POP CEMENTS. 


Windser Herd 
JERSEYS. 


Bg 
























































ESTABLISHED) (asi. 

































ROSHBANE IN URSHRIEE, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEARS— 4 years. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Stan- 
dard and Dwarf. APRIC 
Pepe kinds, together with ps — hy small fruits. Our Collections of ORNA 
RUBS are , and embrace most of the rarest sorts. ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of 
BEDDING-OUT PLANTS by ete ms or 1,000, for which we have issued a separate Catalogue. 
SPECIAL. ro thousand one and two-year-0o: ear-old OSAGE ORANGE ANS for hedges. 
onfietd CATA FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, ORDERS BY MAIL PR oM PTLY AT- 
TO. DS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE, 
w. 


D. BRACKENRIDCE. 
LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 




















White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINCLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS. EWD. H. BISSELL, 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
400 Acres-in Nursery Stock, 100 Acres in Orchards. 
», 100 Acres in Small Fruits. 


cust immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRICOTS 
» ORAPR! stots all the standard sorta Also, the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SHRUBS, ag a) &c, ean gad mg Retail. Todealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and th 
best facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
































would never be asa piea 
40 "rorne RAM and EWE LAMS, rambe: ale, by “Royal Sher- Lcoholic me which hae it Ly truly iy — h 
me ona E nt on all w “Baros large n of our citizens with the most u: 
Bame. 9 of $8% Ibe fleece a od of my flock— Pino ing success in all the above complaints. Try it. 
whole flock as Sedllane rai 12 to 20 lb. fleeces. 25 Cents a Paper, or $1.00 « Bottle. 
GG, WM. E. THORNTON, Propriecter, 
ED. c. LE Baltimore, Maryland. 


Kent Island, Ma. 








Office Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People's Bauk,) BALTIMORE, MD 










THE, 


AMERICAN FARMER. 




















CLAIRMONT & 






BOX 248, BALTIMORE P. 0. 





1Ey £882. 





BALL NURSERIES. 


of the rarest - 
berries, &c, 
















prices. Shade and Ornamental 







EASTERN SHORE 1 


DENTON, CAROLINE CoO., MD. 
SFA OF 1882. ee 


PRICE LIST FOR FALL OF 1882 IS NOW READY, AND WILL BE MAILED 
FPREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
APPLE TREES, of such kinds as are suited to the soil and climate “ 


fine stock of 
and Virginia. Peach Trees, Pear, Nao § hy 
and superior lot of Wild Goose and other Pium 


N URSERIES, 


Quince and Nectarine Trees. 
mense stock of Grape-Vines, embracing 
Trees. ‘a short, a complete assortment of carefully 


40 kinds, at very low 
qrown wivedey tech, oh peices.es law a0 0 valiahla and good article can be grown. 
wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


J. 


W. KERR, Propricter. 
































































GRIFFITH & TURNER, 
PARWERS & GARDENERS SUPPLIES. 


Have now ready for Seeding our Highly Concentra- 
ted Fertilizers, in fine condition for Drilling, to 
which we invite the attention of Farmers- 





Griffith & Turner’s Animal Bone Phosphate 
Combines all the requisites ef a complete fertili- 


Baker’s Dissolved Bone. 

Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate, 
Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate. 
Lister’s and Whitelock’s Phosphates. 
Peruvian and Orchilla Guanos. 


Grain, Fertilizer, & Seed Drills, 
THE HAGERSTOWN DRILL, 


With New Force-Feed Seeder. 
THE FARMER'S FRIEND DRILL, 


With Cone Gear to Regulate Quantity. 


THE MONARCH DRILL, 


With Force-Feed Fertilizer Attachment. Sows Wet 
or Dry Fertilisers, and Seed either Bac 
or Front of Hoes. 


FEED CUTTERS. 


DR. BAILEY’S ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 
THE CYCLE ENSILAGE CUTTERS, 
HAY, STRAW & FODDER CUTTERS, 

For Steam, Horse and Hand Power. 
THRESHERS, CLEANERS, STEAM ENGINES, 
HAY PRESSES, CIDER MILLS, CUCUMBER 
PUMPS, CREAMERS, CHURNS, BUTTER 
WORKERS, ETC. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS, 
With Reversible Points. 


Repairing ofall kinds done at short notice, 
Send for Circulars. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








REGISTERED JE SERSENS. 


Chatsworth 1 Farm, 


Reisterstown, Balto. Co., id. |. 





FOR SALE. 


EGISTERED CALVES, tracing to such bulls as 

Lord Rex 1413, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 2618, 
the two, first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
McClellan and Fansy 8. Tne ‘excellence of LORD 
REX, now at the head of my herd, is everywhere 
conceded. My herd took at the Baltimore County 
Fair of 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prise of $100, 
and five other First Prizes, the judges being John V. 
N, Willis, Esq., of New Jersey, atid Colin Campbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions of compe- 
tition unusually exacting. 


ANDREW BANKS. 








ay a! — Samples worth 
SON & to, "Portland, Maine. 


Peruvian Guano. 


$5 to $20 pe 











I have secured the only cargo of 


HIGH i sa GUANO 


in the United States direct from PABELLON DE 


PICA, the richest Py of Peru, containin; £4 Ts 
— of Ammonia, also a full supply from 

its, containing 544 to 6 per cent. of Ammonia, 
be ich se offer for sale direct from ship or warehouse. 


J. QO. A. HOLLOWAY, 
107 MeElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. — 











a week, Oe ot Sole Seen 
$72 ests TRUE & CO. Auguste, Maine, 








966 tanhe "staee ”°"™ Terms and $5 





H. HALLETT & ©O.. Portland, Maine. 


rain & ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &6.' 


of all the iv and new bm -tested cemteties, Standard o- Dwarf Pears, Cherries, 
meas = teens, le Trees an ru 
cAprces, Damtots ‘eties of Strawberries, Raspberries, B + eben oes 


a 
Barto ral ane eos oy Ltele nd tof for Merset = we will deal as lib- 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 





Ee Ce Ps pa ee, | 
Our Fire Chim- 
ney Pipe 
' crack by heat or crumble 
from frost. It has been 
used 10 zooms for Dwell- 
ools, Churches, 
io hook, rom 
as it does not ne tony 
eate heat to w In- 
surance Companies have 
decided’ it to be a safer 
Chim than brick. It 
is equally as solid, and 
no bricks nor brick -layer 
are Te —any une 
can put itu Each sec- 
tion is two long and 
rests in the bowl of the 
next. We show four 
forms of construction. A 
complete chimney te use 
in two stories can be fur- 
"gg-send about $8 a 
for descr’ 
per, with full infor- 
ma 


Chas. Torsch & Co. 














A GOOD FARMER must be Jack-of-all-trades, but the most important thing about a farm is to have the 

buildings well painted. And the art of painting is not in knowing how to spread it on (as this is scon 
learned), but the mixing is the important point, as great care should be used in the manipulation and select- 
ing of oils, dryers, pigments and minerals that enter into its composition. Now, all this is made easy by 
using the H. W. JOHNS ASBESTOS Paint, which is ready mixed for the brush. Made of pure oil, and has 
a body equal to two coats of white lead. Send for particulars, color sheet and reduced price list to 


Wing dade ee dae. ED. LD, 
170 and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 








-@ILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS” 


A‘: prepared, with care, from medical plants; are nae with sugar, that they may be taken by the 
se child and upon the most delicate st h; ti jally to act upon the Liver, 
prsmte thon. all such diseases as wt hid Amaya 34 HEADACHE. PARALYSIS, DYSPEPSIA, COLDS, 
AUN ICE, and all diseases of a bilious origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills 
than the very fact ny where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their 
priv se tice. nd the following from one of our most prominent physicians: 
LAND, Aes, 3 28, 1859.— Dr. Gilpin: After carefully examining the formula of 1° ur Sugar-Coated 
Pins perfect, and comprises the only remedies I 


it feel it but justioe to-say that the combination is certain] 
lieved were the — ones to be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recom- 
menting them, not only to my patients but the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M.D. 

From one of the leading reteil druggists of West Virginia: 

WESTON, W. VA., June 18, 1869.— Messrs, Canby, Gilpin & Co.—Gents: ‘Please send by express twelve 
dozen Gilpin’s’ ‘Vegetable Liver Pills. I have the most flatterin; penenaty from all who have used them, and 
believe the day is not far distant when they will supersede all Yours, FF, M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates, etc., from prominent men ‘throughout the country, but 

prefer to let Sows Pills in the future, as eer have in the rest entirely on their own merit, knowing that 
Ghesever th down from generation to gen 








their use eration. 
GILPIN ‘VEGETABLE ELIvVER PILLS are sold by all respectable druggists and country store- 
keepers throughout the United | States and Canadas. . sf ~ 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Raltimore. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 


) Pool’s Signal Service Barometer 


OR STORM GLASS ae. pg oo oe i 
wrt fone cn ee AB — 

Tiwi detect ana indicate correcty an eras Sbours 

4 

















ee ane Scam mayer wae in goo oF. 
ee L, or six for $4 is As Ay aa 
Order at once. Te at 


A trial 
z Fast the ig wcll tof merchan 
ai ee Baste eee 





Postmaster, 
rite Post Office: ay ad U a 
your ¢, County and State plainly, an remit by money-order, 
on New York or registered letter at our risk, ? 
will make a Beautiful and Very Useful Present, 
READ WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY ABOUT IT. 
I haa bing Pool’s Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty dollars. rr: om rely on tt 
every time Cart. Cuas. B. Rooens, Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, 
Barometer received in good order, and must sa: a the instrument gives perfect sat- 
isfaction in every respect. It Is neat:y made on at two dollars. 
Gro. B, Pansons, uo » Detroit, Mich. 
Pool’s Barometer has ons saved me many times its a a commedlinn the weather. 








sm fufuitu ttt hee 


It is a wonderfui “On Ww ° Ay to i. Tranione’ gyal 
° one 
ets SELES FTA TaoNe: Ree sizaoe 


RADE 


RAB C- 


a MARK, 
bf pot natin Perfeet and Reliable. Size 9}¢inches long 
not vi 
a ratinfied om ing the instrument, return {t at once and 


where you saw our ad 








BULBS! “BULBS! BULBS! 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING. 


P.anted now they will be in full 





Send for catalogues with prices, we will send the bulbs by mail. 
bloom in April, No flowers pay so weil as those of Bulbs. 


— ALSO FOR SALE — 


assorted colors, Crocus Pots, Window Boxes, T 
otta Vases, all sizes, Terra Gotta and Rustic Hangh 

, Pot and Plant Labels, Rrackets for Flower Pots, Garden and 
ond Kamps, e or retail free upon application. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 





Hyacinth Glass 


ore ee Be Plain and Fancy Flower 
re all sizes, Terra 


ging Baskets, Greenhouse Syringes 
ot Treligses. &@”Catalogues free. 





‘Philadelphia. 











——— ~~ —_ 



































No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest and most Keonomical of Fucl made. 


TATIONARY Steam Engines and Builers, Patent le Circular Saw Mills, Sash, Mule Gang 
Saw Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Grist ‘Mille, — » Pulleys, &c., &c. AGRIGULTORAL 
GINES A SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel M 7, Leffel Turbine Water Wheels, Wood Work- 

Tanite Emery Wheels cad. One 
ents for NICOLS, SHEPHARD @ CO’S VIBRATOR THRESH'NG ms. 


ing Machi all kinds ; ers, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers, and Tools 
GRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 





enerali 


and Mill COMPLE = 


CHINES. 
Reduced 











T= = 


PPLES MUTUAL LIVE STOCK HNSURINC COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Office, Ivo. 2S South Street, 


Over the Firemen’s Insurance Company. 
THIS COMPANY INSURES 


HORSES, MULES AND MILCH COWS 


Against Death by Disease or Accident. 


IT IS AN INSURANCE COMPANY, NOT AN ASSOCIATION. 


Makes Yearly Reports to the Insurance Department of the 
State of Maryland. 


PLAN MUTUAL. - 


LL STOCK inspected the Com *s inspectors before are issued. Gost, ete, "President send to 
A the Compan; R tiee tar cisculat’ which — all Peron 8rd ROBT. 
8. CORSE, formerly of Clairmont Nurseries. President, Wit. 8 sak “Raltor Amnicaw oa 
Treasurer, GEO. . 8. HOFFMAN, of W. i. Hoffinan & 

, ELI W. FREE. 











. S2 WORTH of MUSIC er to CTS. 
Music in the March No. of Journal: 


1. Romance, instrumental; Beethoven. 2 Joy- 
ope eons, neteemcenls Pagoase, 5, Me 
voca. Di are 
Bead. vocal ; Wood. 5, Willow and the Lily, 
Vf vocal; from the of “Claude Duval.” 6. 
i When Autumn Leaves Fall, instru’l]; Fruman 
, instrumental ; Morley. 


, " we Single number 10c. ; yearly subscription $1. 
PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 


| ANDRETHS PEDIGREES 


ina ME ROHAN ee seen veane en 
r New 

See Oss ae thane Paul) SEEDS 

SEED Sie, Eiht, curecives an SEEDS 

Ss?” Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 

MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 
SAU TL’S 
NURSERIG —, 


ARLEN SOM. D. ©. 


T= undersigned offers a fine stock of the followin New Pears, New Peaches, New Cherries, New 

Grapes, New Strawberries, &c., Fruit Trees of i kinds. 
An extensive stock, viz. : Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Apples, suitable to the South, &c. Grape 
Vines, Strawberries, Raspberries, &c., new sorts Evergreens, New "Ornamental Trees, New Shrubs, &c., 
Small’ ye, suitable for Nurserymen, as well as large stock in great variety. 

DUTCH BULBS.— mportations direct from the ecing gre growers in Holland. First quality 
Bulbe, Hyacinths, Lilies, ‘f'ulips, &c. New and rare Greenhouse Plants, Winter Blooming Plants 

W ROSES.—Bennett’s ybrid Teas, Queen of Bedders, New French and English Roses, &c. 





























0G-Everything at low rates. Catalogues mailed to applicants. 
JOHN the Phrha sco Bs D.C. 











LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


EEPS IN es AND bc tnrnng: sie: TO ORDER: Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mould 
Hand Ra vag Balusters, N et Shelves, Barge "Boards, Window Caps, 

Pews and Church Work, Biinds, H 

Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lamber, 


8, Brack- 
Posts, Bracket r Caps, 
aly he on'Bash, Weights, Wood Mantes, Window Frames, Door Frames, 


Lime, Sash W: 
Beat Work at eights, 


“JOSHUA THOMAS, © 


Sa Se a 


Agricultural ad Mil Machinery 


Bash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 











nm = Best, Cheapest, 

D = i. and most 

\y se | oe ; 

HSS ts Economical En- 

| Es 

2 = ** gine in the 
se ‘ Market, 
mE 


Buffalo Pitts Throsher +4 Cleaner, 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 
KIRBY AND WHEELER bh ren rem 
OSBORNE : LARY ES’ 







A Full Line of B 
wants and "taste: ind her 
| Union and Hagerstown €rair er Driils Cireular RaW Wills. 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Milis, 


Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &. 
- —— Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anyching 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


nro. SS Light St., Baltimore. , Ma. 











S. Hamiiton Cauery. Noan W. Caueuny. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


CLOTHING aud FURNISHING GOODS 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore St., 


Between Calvert and Light Sts., SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building, Baltimore, Md. 


RDER DEPARTMENT.—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to order 
with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the house for 
TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, is unsurpassed. 
Samples of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and ere sent by mail when desired. 














GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &C. 
IN LOTS 10 SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 











BALTIMORE. 
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“High Ona "boon ili 
“Bos” Ammoniated Sq 
“GRAIN GENERATOR.” 








DISSOLVED S&S. GC. PHOSPHATE, | 


12 to 15 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


We have in steck a full lime of the above goods. 


WM. : ANISH & CO, 8 W. LomBanp steep, 


SALTIMORE. 








| .,.SLINGLUFF & OO. : 
17 W. Fayette &.} BALTIMORE. {pe toatembal ff 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


RR RE WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF GOODS, ich w 
_ guarantee fully up to the standard 1 3 


 SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 

Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUP P'S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, | 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. q 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent, Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 


SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATHE. 


dtiddenten anne ee ee 
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For thelinsumensble oatles caused by unhealthy 


for the distress- 

Disorders of Woman he Helarls, and for mt oy 
cal davanqueuinte quende this great rem 

ne equal. Beware of im imitations and con- 

coctions ssid to be just po goed. For DIABETES, 

ask for Warner’s Safe betes Cure. For 

sale by all dealers. 


H, BH. WARNER & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


aad Babe Bcbedosast Miugouane i‘ 





STATED OH TUL PATAPSED RIVER, AT SEAWALL ANNT ARTNBEL E0 


supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rasin, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 








ce CHEMICAL CO 


iiss MD. 


= CHEMICALS 


AND 
PURE FERTILIZERS ! 


Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. Bone Meal. 
Dissolved Bone. Potash. Ammonia. 


And ALL HIGH-CRADE FERTILIZING 
MATERIALS. 


a Farmer can buy @ ForMULA 
for 14 2 (820 Ibs.) of POWELL’S 


This, when mixed at home, makes ONE 
e TON of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal ~ 
; ' plant-life and as certain of successful cro 
on ee = “sr production asmany high-priced Phosphates 

Sn, Ena —- NO EXTRA 7 Notroubletomix. 
EXPENSE. 5 Full directions. 
POWELL’s CHEMICALS have been thoroughly 
tried, give universal satisfaction, and we 
offer leading farmers in every state as refer- 
ence, 
Send for pamphlet giving full information of 
analytical and selling value of all fertilizing ma- 
terial. 


What the leading Agricultural Journals 
of the Country say ef us: 


POWELL’S 
PREPARED 











American Agriculturist, N.Y., 1? 1887; ** The above 
fom be of best t repute in its own ¢ y and (Beir guaran- 
tee is good.” 
Farm Journal, me. bier 1883: ‘Brown Chemipal 
Co. of Baltimore old and perfectly sound rm.” 
America an wren alimors, March, 1842: “ Brown 
soe a large business ois 





























WM, STUART SYMINGTON. THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


“Symington Bros. & Co,, 


Office, N.E. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


@@ Each grade of these fertilizers is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 


represented. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 














cugyare R. J. BAKER & CO. strate 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &c.. 


For Manufacturing Super- Phosphates. 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38 8S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md 


ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 











